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(N An Apiary with Ideal Surroundings i} 


(") Where wild flowers and linden trees are abundant is an excellent place to locate an apiary, says F. G. Herman i) 
of New Jersey. On the farm, buckwheat and clover can be sown and will yield a crop of honey -besides the uswal . 
(’) crop for which they are intended. The bees will find any nectar-producing plants within a radius of two miles, and ) 
) sometimes they will fly even farther. Bees need a great deal of water during spring and- summer, especially in 
! 


suitable for the young larvae; so a brook or stream near by would be desirable, although not especially necessary. 

The hives should be faced southward or eastward. A windbreak on the north and: west is a great protection to the (() 
((") bees, a hedge of evergreens: or, as in the illustration, a wall of honeysuckles grown on an iron fence is a quicker } 

way, as one does not have to wait so long for results. A board fence will answer the purpose if one does not care 
(") too much for looks. Formerly tall trees near by were considered objectionable, for sometimes the swarms would (") 
} go out of reach of the apjarist, but they are no longer a detriment, for with the queen trap placed on the hives at ' 
() swarming time the queen is caught and the bees will go to the hive in less than: half an hour, no matter how high (") 


Wl March and April. This is used to dilute the thick; rich honey which has been left over the winter and’ make it‘ t} 


they may have clustered. If a board is laid on the ground in front of the hives it will prevent the grass and weeds 
from growing up in front of the hives and obstructing the entrance, or an occasional handful of salt will also an- (( ) 


f} swer. 
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Farms Growing Richer Each Year 


Send postal’ for latest paniphlet, ‘“Pwenty Years. After.’’—+Profit froma the start in bringing up the 
POOREST SOILS without farm manure, Practical experience for long series of years on. varied soils with 
ordinary Farm Crops, Potatoes, Wheat, Hay, Corn, Oats, ete.—Crops doubled. An experience on a poor, 
almost worthless field (seven acres), since 1879, up to date, that had been brought up into good condition 
with profitable Crops, Potatoes, Oats, Corn and“Hay, from the start only the MAPES MANURES used. 
The New England Farmer said of this field: ‘‘Now that seven acres is easily worth as a property, paying 


dividends at five per cent. on $4,000.’’ 


I have used the MAPES MANURES over 25 years almost exclusively. When I started to use the MAPES MANURES I 
had one of the poorest farms in the county, and at present time I have one of the best in the county. If you don’t believe it, 
come and judge for yourselves. I wish you could have seen my hay crops for the last 10 years, no better in the county, and I 
owe it all to the MAPES MANURES as far as fertility is concerned.—[Lewis Bettz, North Penn, Pa. 

Before using MAPES MANURES we thought it a big thing to grow 20 bushels of wheat to the acre, but can grow now on the 
average of from 27 to 43° bushels, and get far better grass. We cut in the year of 1898 about 55 tons of hay on 28 acres, and I 
think that speaks very well for your goods for one who does not buy any manure. We keep four horses on farm and four 
cows, sO you may know about what manure the land gets.—[R. M. Everett, Lawrence Station, Mercer Co, N J, June 10th, 1899. 

Our section is overrun with agents offering fertilizers at very low prices; and with many of our farmers the low price, 
backed by the assertion of the agent that, ‘it is just as good or better than the so-called high grade,’”’ will win every time 
with the man that knows nothing about fertilizers. .My land is a standing practical advertisement of the merits of the MAPES 
MANURES. I have used them almost exclusively for the past sixteen years, with results that should be convincing to any- 
one seeing the permanent improvement in the productiveness of my farms. My crops are wheat, corn, oats, potatoes, clover and 
grass.—[D. R. Merkel, Shiremanstown, Pa, June 9th, 1899. 


Farms Constantly Grow Stronger. Experience With Mapes Manures Over 30 Years. 


Dr F. M. Hexamer, Editor American Agriculturist, March, 1898, writes: 

The testimony of thousands of farmers shows that by the use of MAPES MANURES large yields of highest quality are obtain- 
ed, while the farms are constantly growing stronger. Indeed, practical results from the use of these fertilizers have been 
substantial profit, even during the past hard times. As we have previously remarked, our own experience, extending through a 
period of over thirty years, has always shown the Mapes fertilizers to be invariably satisfactory, on the truck farm and in 
the garden, as well as in the field, orchard and meadow. 


MY FARI1 IS GETTING RICHER EVERY YEAR, 


Wilmer Atkinson, editor:and proprietor of the Farm Journal, reports on the MAPES MANURBES: I do not use stable manure, 
and my farm is getting richer every year. We have found the MAPES MANURES equally good for grass, potatoes, corn and ar- 


chard trees. Farms Steadily Improved and Crops Doubled. 


{From the New England Homestead.] : 

The actual statements from those who have used these high-grade manures demonstrate the truth of the great claim made 
for the MAPES MANURES, viz: that by their continued use, in some cases for 10, 12 and 15 years, farmers, truck growers and 
fruit growers report their lands as having steadily improved in condition, and their crops as double those formerly grown, while 
the quality of the crops.has greatly improved, and their profits largely increased. 


E MAPES COMPLETE MANURE 


Potatoes, Truck, Fruits, Corn, Tobacco, Onions, Oats, 
Top-Dressing, Meadows, Orchards, Etc. 
NO WORMY POTATOES WITH THE MAPES POTATO MANURE IN TEN YEARS. 


We have raised potatoes.on the same piece of land for 10 years, using every year the MAPES POTATO MANURE. The 
last crop was as clean as the first. Our friend who says he used manure and fertilizer together, and found many wormy. pota- 
toes, will find that it was the manure, not the fertilizer, that supplied the worms. Have used the MAPES’ POTATO MANURE for 
17 years.—[Mr E. S. Carman, Editor Rural New- Yorker and “New Potato. Culture.’ 

The Practical Farmer on the MAPES POTATO MANURE in the prize potato éigsanet: “During the past five years there 
has scarcely been a recognized authority on potato growing who has not stated as a result of practical experience that a com- 
mercial fertilizer like the MAPES POTATO MANURE excelled stable manure in economy and in the yield and quality of pota- 
toes.” 

“Under average conditions, and in far greater number of cases, we do not hesitate .to name the MAPES POTATO MA- 
NURE as t'e best and most profitable fertilizer for potatoes.’’—American Agriculturist. 

“The MAPES POTATO MANURE was really the first manure to make a great reputation in this country, and the first to 
demonstrate the superiority of a really high grade, properly prepared fertilizer over stable manure for potatoes. Before this time 
not one grower in a hundred would use anything but stable manure for this crop, and now for many years past there are few 
large growers who do not prefer a fertilizer like the MAPES POTATO MANURE to any farm manure for potatoes, particularly 
when the highest quality is desired.”,—American Cultivator. 

“The advantage of the MAPES is that it goes in a straight line right to the spot. We never miss getting a carload for our 
orchard.” 

“We have been using the MAPES POTATO MANURE for eight years, indeed we do not care to use anything else for po- 
tatoes, and have never been disappointed yet. We do not have scabby potatoes as we used to do with stable manure.’’—Wilmer 
Atkinson, Farm Journal. 

Note: Mr Atkinson has now used the MAPES POTATO MANURE, one car upward per year, for 12 years. 


; HOW MUCH CAN BE USED WITH SAFETY ? 

“If I use 800 pounds per acre MAPES POTATO MANURE, do you think there is any danger of the crop becoming fired in 
case of dry weather?” 

“Not the least danger is there that 800 pounds of potato fertilizer of high grade will injure the crop, no matter what the 
weather might be. The question as to how much fertilizer may be profitably used on potatoes is one the Rural New-Yorker feels 
it has a right to answer with authority. For many years—as the ‘New Potato Culture’ records—we have tried experiments. to 
throw light upon this question. We have used all the way from 200 to 2250 pounds to the acre, and the emphatic result has been 
that up to 1750 pounds the largest amount has been profitable.”’”—[E. S. Carman, Editor Rural New-Yorker. 

The prices of the MAPES MANURBS were reduced Jan. 1, 1899. The prices have not been advanced this year. 

While the advance in fertilizing materials has been more than enough to justify us in raising the prices of the MAPES MA- 
NURES, we have decided to make no change. We prefer to give our customers the benefit of the favorable contracts made by 
us before the market advanced, and believe they will show their appreciation by a sufficient increase of orders to compensate 
us for the greater cost of later purchases. 

Sent free, pamphlets on the growing of tobacco, truck, fruits, farm ‘crops, eranges, pineapples, truck in Florida, etc. Ap- 
ply to local dealer or to 


The Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Co., 143 Liberty Street, New York. 


The highest prices obtained for tobacco crops in Mass and Ct, reported in the press the past year cuss) were grown with 
the MAPES TOBACCO MANURES. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washingtoa. 


Volume 65 


MODERATE FARM STOCKS OF GRAIN. 
No Burdensome Supply of Any Cereal. 





The consolidation of local returns this 
year ma..es it appear that the amount of 
wheat still remaining on the farm equals 
29 per cent of the crop of ’99, or an aggre- 
gate of 164,000,000 bu. This figure includes 
all wheat now held on_the farm, of what- 
ever quality, whether for home consump- 
tion, seed or sale, but it does not include 
any part of the crop which has been sold 
from first hands irrespective of whether or 
not it has yet appeared in the commercial 
visible supply. The present farm reserve 
compares with 204,000,000 bu similarly re- 
ported last year, but with that exception 
is the largest since March 1, ’94. The re- 
serve reported in first hands each year on 
March 1 since theorganization of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist crop reporting service is 
shown as follows: 

WHEAT ON FARMS MARCH 1, PAST SEVEN YEARS. 


P cent Bu P cent Bu 
794... — 168,000,000 98 ....26.7 157,000,000 
795 ...29.8 154,000,000 ’99 ....29.1 204,000,000 
"96 ... — 145,000,000 00 ....29.0 164,000,000 
"97 ....26.4 124,000,000 


Our estimate of the volume of the wheat 
crop of ’99, made last Oct, was 565,000,000 





OLD-TIME SUGARING 


EVOLUTION 


For Week Ending March 10, 1900 


cago Daily Trade Bulletin for commercial 
stocks; exports are from official records; 
seeding at the accepted rate, while con- 
sumption is figured at 4 2-3 bushels per 
capita, the only rate sanctioned by the re- 
sults of every careful investigation yet 
made public. 


WHEAT SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION. 


Supply : Bushels 
Commercial stocks, March 1, ’99.. 65,000,000 
Farm stocks, March 1, ’99..........204,000,000 
ROE, Matisse nt ceckscedbansee ss be 565,000,000 

MN inn bd toa semis whe Kaew whe setae 834,000,000 

Distribution 
COMMEINDEION, “FR ODs.6 is cacccccsccese 350,000,000 
Seed, spring and winter, ’99,....... 67,000,000 


Exports, Mar 1, ’99, to Feb 28, ’00..180,000,000 
Commercial stocks, March 1, ’00..100,000,000 
Farm stocks, March 1, ’00......... 164,000,000 


Total, 861,000,000 


This statement, showing as it does a dis- 
tribution 27,000,000 bu in excess of the ap- 
parent supply, is ample evidence that the 
estimate of 565,000,000 bu for the crop of ’99 
was not excessive. The difference, however, 
is not sufficient to invalidate the substan- 
tial accuracy of the various items. It must 


be borne in mind that such a showing can- 
not account for all wheat, there being an 
indefinite amount in course of distribution 


; No. 10 


The following statement shows the pres- 
ent farm stocks of wheat and the percent- 
age they represent of the previous crop, by 
states: 


PRESENT FARM STOCKS OF WHEAT BY STATES. 
{Last three figures, 000s, omitted.] 


Pcent Bu Pcent Bu 
BED ocasaus 30 et ee 37 _ 27,847 
we dk «dearest 25 2D NES | 8,381 
eee 35 6,126 Mo ...0i.00. 25 2,720 
ME concsbeia 15 pe. es ee 29 10,738 
. |. Pee 418 Neb ........30 6,567 
TOM wcccuss 22 1,739 ND ...cc 088 18,084 
a ee 30 s + h Sera 30 =610,751 
3 ae + | i i aaa 18 6,382 
re aa. fe eee 7,161 
BEIOM oc cacce 31 4,289 Wash ......33 6,148 
rere 22 6,956 Okla ....... 15 2,355 
7 . 15 1,541 Other ...... 26 10,999 
Lo) re 33 4,573: Teta 03.4.4 29 163,818 


FAIR RESERVES OF CORN. 


” The present returns indicate that 39 per cent @ 
of last year’s great corn crop still remains 
on the farm. With one exception this is the 
smallest percentage remaining from any 
crop since that following the crop of ’94, 
but the great volume of last year’s crop 
makes the aggregate amount so held larger 
than in any recent year except ’96 and ’97. 
The following statement shows the March 1 
corn reserve on the farm as reported by 





THE SUGAR CAMP OF TO-DAY 


OF THE EARLY 


MARCH MAPLE SUGAR CAMP 


These hints of the changes in the maple sugar industry will bring back old-time memories to many people in Ohio, Pennsyl- 


vania, York state and elsewhere. 


It is interesting to note that a New Yorker proposes to engage in sugar making on a very 


extensive scale in the Adirondacks, with the most elaborate and up-to-date apparatus, marble floors, etc,. turning out a fancy 
product from his sugar orchard of 30,000 trees. , 


bu, a figure moderately larger than the es- 
timate of other recognized authorities, and 
18,000,000 bu larger than the official govt 
estimate made public in Jan. It has always 
been the purpose of this journal to present 
its estimate promptly enough to-be of cur- 
rent value to its readers, and recognizing 
that the presentation is early it has been 
the object to make its estimates conserva- 
tive. 


That the estimate of a wheat crop of 565,- 
000,000 bu was conservative is shown by the 
recorded facts of distribution for the year. 
Sufficient data of distribution are available 
to furnish a yard stick by which the gen- 
eral accuracy of the crop estimate may be 
measured. In the following statement there 
are assembled the various data of distribu- 
tion and supply of the year, and the show- 
ing is an emphatic confirmation. of the con- 
servative character of our crop estimate. 
In this table the estimates of American Ag- 
riculturist are used for crop production and 
farm stocks; the compilation of the Chi- 


between the farm and the family flour bar- 
rel. The percentage of the crop which has 
left the farm and not yet appeared in the 
commercial visible supply, and which has 
again left the commercial visible and not 
yet gone into actual consumption is varia- 
ble. Following the crop of ’98, the largest 
ever grown, the accumulation of stocks in 
these uncounted positions was large and 
during the past 12 months this unusual ac- 
cumulation has undoubtedly been drawn 
upon sufficiently to account for most of the 
apparent excess of distribution shown by 
the table. 

From the data brought out by this inves- 
tigation it appears that the present avail- 
able supply of wheat for all purposes, in 
comparison with a similar showing a year 
ago, is as follows: 

AVAILABLE WHEAT SUPPLY. 





1899 1900 
Commercial stocks, 65,000,000 100,000,000 
Farm stocks, 204,000,000 164,000,000 
Total. 269,000,000 264,000,000 


American Agriculturist, covering the past 
seven years, with the percentage which the 
reserve is of the previous crop: 

FARM STOCKS OF CORN. 


P cent Bu P cent Bu 
794 ...38.4 661,000,000 "98 ...40.7 743,000,000 
95 ,..39.0 563,000,000 "99 ...38.9 711,000,000 
"96 ...46.6 1,061,000,000 "00 ...39.0 862,000,000 
97 ...47.8 1,084,000,000 


The present farm holdings of corn are 
small when compared with those of ’96 and 
‘97, but of ample proportions in compari- 
son with the average of the past few years. 
It may be taken as representing a healthy 
relation between supply and usual demand, 
The consumptive demand for corn during 
the past 12 months has been heavy. Dur- 
ing the year beginning March 1, ’98, the 
supply was made v_ of 743,000,000 bu car- 
ried over from previous crops. and a pro- 
duction for the year of 1,868,000,000 bu, or a 
total supply of 2,611,000,000 bu. From this 


supply there was left to carry over March 
1, ’99, 711,000,000 bu, showing a distribution 
{To Page 311.] 
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Wood Ashes for All Crops. 





Good wood ashes are usually looked upon 
simply as a source of potash. While it 
is undoubtedly true that this potash is very 
available and is taken up by the plant at 
once, the good results from applying this 
fertilizer are partiatly due to the small per- 
centage of phosphoric acid, ranging from 
1 to 2 per cent, and quite a percentage of 
lime, amounting in some cases to 35 per 
cent. In soils of mineral origin the lime is 
very effective in liberating plant food, par- 
ticularly potash. The combined effect, 
therefore, of all these elements in wood 
ashes is always beneficial. Ashes have al- 
ways: been considered an excellent fertil- 
izer. The supply, however, is: rapidly de- 
creasing, and in many cases it is impos- 
sible to obtain them. We depend chiefly on 
Canada.and even that source is not always 
reliable. ; ; Si 

Furthermore, the wood ashes now on the 
market are exceedingly variable in composi- 
tion. Some contain a great deal of dirt, 
and not a few lots have been leached for 
making soap before being sold for fertiliz- 
ers. This leaching process removes nearly 
everything that is soluble and is particu- 
larly effective in taking out the potash. 
However, the greater part of the lime re- 
mains, and even leached ashes can be ap- 
plied with profit. The ashes should always 
be bought subject to analyses or the pur- 
chaser should require a guarantee as to 
the percentage of potash and phosphoric 
acid, particularly the former. 

It is generally understood that: hardwood 
ashes are much richer in potash than soft 
wood, such as that from maple, poplar, cot- 
tonwood and the like. This is true to a cer- 
tain extent. However, softwood ashes are 
much lighter than hardwood and conse- 
quently, weight for weight, the difference 
is not so great as is sometimes supposed. 
Prof Voorhees states that the average com- 
mercial ashes sold for fertilizers contain 
about 6 per cent of potash, 2 per cent of 
phosphoric acid and 32 per cent of lime. 
High-grade ashes have frequently contained 
from 10 to 40 per cent of potash. Leached 
ashes contain about 14 per cent of potash, 
1% to 2 per cent of phosphoric acid and 29 
per cent of lime. Tanbark ashes are poor 
in fertilizing content and seldom contain 
more than 2 per cent of potash. Limekiln 
ashes are also poor in potash, but contain 
a very high percentage of lime, amounting 
in many cases to 50 per cent. 

There is a difference of opinion as to the 
value of coal ashes. If obtained from an- 


thracite coal, they contain a trace of pot-: 


ash, 8 to 15 per cent of lime and magnesia, 
and some soda. The chief value from an 
application of this class, however, is sup- 
posed to be chiefly due to the mechanical ef- 
fects upon the soil. At any rate coal ashes 
of all kinds should be preserved and used 
as a top-dressing to grasses or about fruit 
trees and bushes. 

As ashes contain a large percentage of 
lime, it is thought advisable to apply them 
to the clover crop which precedes the field 
crop to be fertilized. They can be put on 
at the rate of from 1 to 2 tons per acre in 
the fall and winter. The clover sod must 
be broken the following spring and the cul- 
tivated crop plantéd. Thereafter to main- 
tain the fertility of the soil 500 Ibs per acre 
should be applied either the following win- 
ter or early spring. Where intensive cul- 
ture is practiced, such as in the growing 
of potatoes, tobacco and hops, the applica- 
tion may be increased to 3 1-3 tons. Where 
large amounts like this are applied the ap- 
plication must be made the fall and win- 
ter previous, or at least a part of it should 
be put on in advance. For garden crops a 
lighter application is satisfactory and may 
be put on very early in spring. 

In any event, whether applied to field 
crops or to orchards, the application should 
be made some time ahead of planting. The 
ashes should be thoroughly and uniformly 
mixed with the surface soil. Where only 


FIELD WORK 


a ‘small amount is to be used, say 300 to 400 
Ibs per acre, it is best to scatter it about 
the hill, working it in well. In no case put 
on a heavy application near the plant, as 
the caustic effect is always injurious. As 
a general rule, for field crops when the ap- 
plication is made in the spring the ground 
is plowed and the ashes scattered over the 
surface, which is then harrowed and pre- 
pared thoroughly for seeding. Where the 
soil is deficientyin phosphoric acid it will 
pay to add to the application of ashes 300 
to 500 Ibs of bone. 

For lawns, where a heavy, vigorous 
growth is always desirable, the grass plants 
must be well fed. The first spring apply a 
heavy coating, three to four tons, of wood 
ashes to begin with, and then every spring 
thereafter put on 500. lbs of ashes and a 
little bone and the grass will have a dark 
green color, resist the effect of drouth and 
will crowd out the weeds, 





Planting and Cultivation of Corn. 


W. M. KNOVER, TENNESSEE. _ 





The cultivation of corn should begin with 
the plowing of the ground. The best depth 
to plow will depend altogether on the kind 
of soil and the condition of the field. Many 
fields cannot be plowed the same depth 
throughout the whole length. Often one 
end oer the other of the field, or probably 
the middle, is low. Then the side of the 
hill may be quite steep, with most of the 
surface soil washed off. Low places and 
these washed hillsides should not be plowed 
more than 4 in deep. Give such spots a good 
dressing of manure before harrowing. An- 
other point in this section is to avoid plow- 
ing when the ground is too wet. 

On level and moderately dry land, plow 
to a depth of 8 in. The ground will then 
hold more moisture and the corn suffer 
less from drouth. If southern farmers would 
plow their ground in the fall and seed ta 
rye, the roots of the growing rye would 
prevent washing and would catch and hold 
the fertility which otherwise would leach 
through the soil. In the spring it will only 
be necessary to plow to a depth of 2 or 3 in. 
3egin harrowing as soon as the ground will 
permit, going once each way before plant- 
ing, or as many times as is necessary to 
pulverize the seed bed. The distance be- 
tween the rows of corn and the thickness 
of planting depend entirely upon the qual- 
ity of the land, and every farmer must be 
his own judge. In some southern locali- 
ties one stalk every six feet in rows four feet 
apart is sufficient. When the land is rich, 
more can be planted. 

As soon as the corn is planted, the ground 
should be harrowed again, and ordinarily 
the fields should receive another harrow- 
ing just before the corn comes to the sur- 
face. The crop will not be injured. When 
the rows can be seen across the field, go 
over with a weeder or an A harrow. Culti- 
vate once each way in this manner, then 
use an ordinary corn cultivator, going over 
the field not more than three times with 
this implement. In very dry seasons, twice 
is sufficient. Much corn is ruined by deep 
and close cultivation, for if the roots are 
once disturbed, the crop will never fully 
recover. After the last cultivation, I go 
through the field once each way with a 
small one-horse harrow, which runs be- 
tween the rows. If the season has been 
at all favorable, the crop will need no fur- 
ther attention. When the husks on the ears 
have turned yellow, cut and put in shocks 
12 to 14 ft square. 





Farm Yard Manure or feeding highly 
concentrated foods on a pasture supply the 
most appropriate fertilizing elements for 
permanent pasture. 

For Hard Working Horses all grain 
should be ground and fed upon moistened 
chafed hay. Food thus prepared is readily 
masticated. 


Intensive Gardening. 


Inexpensive Farm Greenhouses. 
W. E. BRITTON, HORTICULTURIST, CONNECTICUT 





Although the best greenhouses with iron 
frame construction are expensive to build, 
a very satisfactory 
structure for farm use 
can be erected at 
small cost. A lean-to 
on the south side of 
a building is perhaps 
the least expensive, 
as it becomes neces- 
sary to erect but a 
single wall, the build- 
ing answering as a 
support for the other 
side. A house of this 
sort must run east 
and west, with its 
roof sloping toward 
the south, in order to 
get the sunlight. If 
: it is necessary that 
the house extend north and south, an even- 
span house must be built: 

A forcing house built upon chestnut posts 
set in the ground ought to last eight or ten 
years before it needs overhauling. The cost 
of such a house is not very great, varying 
of course with the size of the house, value 
of materials, price of labor, location, etc. 
Large houses cost less than small ones in 
proportion to size. An even-span house, 
20 by 100 ft, can be built in most places for 
from $7 to 10 per linear foot. A lean-to 
would be much cheaper, and if the owner 
has men on the place that can perform the 
labor, the cost can, in many cases, be con- 
siderably yeduced. It is not desirable to 





CROSS SECTION OF 
SASH BAR. 





AN EVEN-SPAN GREENHOUSE. 


make a house much narrower than 18 or 20 
ft, and it can be almost any number of feet 
in length. Large houses are more econom- 
ical than small ones to heat and easier to 
manage in proportion to size... Heavy raft- 
ers should not be used in the roof except at 
the ends, and wherever a partition divides 
the house. Sash bars having a cross-sec- 
tion like the accompanying sketch should 
be employed, and these must extend from 
the plate to the ridge. These sash bars 
take the glass, and if supported across their 
center by gas-pipe purlins, it is possible to 
make just as strong a roof as is usually 
made with heavy rafters in connection with 
the sash-bars, and the house will be much 

















LEAN-TO SOUTH OF BARN, 


lighter and cheaper. Glass 24 by 14 or 16 
in is commonly used; it is bedded in putty, 
but no putty is used outside of the glass. 
Butted glass is not considered as good as 
lapped glass, but the laps should not be 
over three-sixteenths or one-fourth of an 
inch. 

The accompanying diagrams show in 
cross section a lean-to house 16 ft wide 








built against the south end of a barn, and 
-an even-span house 20 ft wide, both being 
fitted with benches at the sides and a solid 
bed in the center. The walls can be con- 
structed of wood, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, but are better if they contain glass 
above the benches. If made wholly of 
wood, the posts should be double-boarded 
with building paper between the ‘thick- 
nesses. Abundant ventilation should be 
provided at the ridge of the house, ard it is 
well to have additional ventilators in the 
side walls. Continuous ventilating sash is 
best, but many houses are -ventilated by 
means of separate sections of sash ar- 
ranged at intervals along the roof. 
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A New and Improved Cabbage. 





The seed trade as well as the market gar- 
deners are constantly striving to produce 
some vegetable forms possessing superior 
merits over those already in cultivation. 





THE ALPHA CABBAGE, 


The seedsman finds in such a “novelty” 
which not only affords an increased direct 
profit, but also an indirect one, coming 
from a favorable reputation that any new 
and desirable variety brings to the intro- 
ducer. The market gardener profits by 2 
new variety in that it enables him to get 
more from a given acreage without addi- 
tional cost; and also from a variety being 
extra early or extra late, as may be most 
desirable. 

Among the most noteworthy new vege- 
tables that have come to our notice this 
season is the Alpha cabbage, introduced by 
Mr C. L. Allen, and shown in the accom- 
panying engraving. Its general character 
is that of the Flat Dutch, but it is earlier 
and specially remarkable for its solidity 
and freedom from superfluous or waste 
leaves. -The heads are from six to eight 
inches in diameter and are rarely more 
than six or seven inches from the ground. 
Owing to the habit of compact growth, they 
may be planted as close as ten inches apart 
in the row, and the rows need not be more 
than two feet apart. In comparison with 
sgersey Wakefield, sown and transplanted 
at the same time, it produces heads fit for 
marketing several days before this famous 
early cabbage. In solidity it compares fa- 
vorably with the Danish Ball Head. Al- 
though the excessive drouth of last season 
was disastrous to the cabbage crop,the Al- 
pha was quite uniform as to maturity. 





Manures for Different Crops—P. S. E., 
Pa: It is as difficult to specify what manures 
to use for different crops as to tell what 
@ man should eat. So much depends on the 
soil. Well-decomposed stable manure is 
always good. For celery on light land, use 
it at the rate of 40 to 50 tons per acre ap- 
plied the previous fall or early spring. 
Muck land contains nitrogen, so use potash 
and phosphoric acid in muriate, kainit, fine 
bone or wood ashes. Cabbage is a -gross 
feeder and requires plenty of manure. To- 
(matoes do not want so much nitrogen. 
\Make the land fairly rich, and in addition 
to 8 or 10 tons of manure use 400 Ibs acid 
phosphate, 200 Ibs bone meal and 100 Ibs 
kainit per acre. Never use fresh manure 
for potatoes; always compost it for several 
months. In addition to manure, use some 
commercial fertilizer in the drill or hill. A 
complete potato manure should contain 
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4.50 to 5 per cent ammonia, 12 to 13 per cent 
phosphoric acid and 6.50 to.7 per cent pot- 
ash. Add a little more potash when used 
with stable manure. Poultry manure is 
concentrated and .quickly available and 
may. be used in the hill or drill in the same 
way as fertilizer. 


Starting Early Potatoes—As soon as the 
frost is out, I select a sloping piece of 
ground on the south side of a building and 
dig one or more trenches, 2 ft wide and 18 
in deep, in which I put about 8 in of horse 
manure, well tramped down, and cover with 
3 or 4 in of soil. In this I firmly press half 
potatoes in rows 2 or 3 in apart and cover 
with 3 or 4 in of soil and with coarse stable 
litter at night and during cold days, re- 


moving it entirely when the weather is 
warm and danger of frost is over. Water 
frequently with tepid water. When the 


sprouts are six or more inches high, take 
them up by running a spade under the 
manure, allowing all that will to stick to 
the potato and roots. Transplant in a deep 
furrow in which has been dropped some po- 
tato fertilizer.—[D. M. Niver, Albany Co, 
am ke 


Plant Corn Early—Experiments at the 
Indiana station for six yéars in succession 
indicate that corn planted the first week in 
May gives the highest yield. During the 
same series of tests it was shown that three 
inches is as deep as the cultivator should 
be run in corn fields at any time. The 
yields on plats cultivated two inches deep 
were about as heavy as on any of the oth- 
ers. There seems to be but little difference 
between hill and drill planting. 


Clover and Fertilizer for Berries—A 
friend of mine harvested much more than 
200 bu of strawberries to the acre, selling 
413 bu; he sold from less than two acres 
grown on clover sod last season. I saw the 
fruit in matted rows; it was good size, 
color and flavor. He used fine ground bone 
raked in the rows at time of planting. No 
farm manure, therefore less weeds to hoe 
or pull.—[A. G. Sharp, Berkshire Co, Mass. 


Bone Meal in Tea Gardens of India has 
given remarkable results in some recent 
trials. Bone meal is theoretically a food 
for seed bearing plants like coffee, wheat, 
corn, tree fruits, etc, but the experiments 
on tea bushes were surprising and gave an 
increased yield of finer leaves. On average 
good soil dressing of 200 to 300 lbs per 
acre is sufficient. 





Turnips and Swedes draw their food 
supply from the surface soil. Their power 
of taking up nitrogen from the soil is great- 
er than cereal crops. As a consequence 
clover and cowpeas should occur frequent- 
ly in the rotation where turnips and swedes 
are grown. 





I would suggest that agricultural papers 
hurry up and kill the free seed humbug 
and then suggest that the agri dep’t estab- 
lish, with the funds now used for the dis- 
tribution of seeds, a dep’t where farmers 
might still send samples of soil to be an- 
alyzed free.—[James Duffy, Ohio. 
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THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A, T, 60. 


Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Market Gardeners 


make money by getting their produce 
into market early. This is best accom- 
plished by taking advantage of the 
stimulating effect of 


Nitrate of Soda. 


It forces the most rapid growth and 
imparts quality, crispness, tenderness, 
etc. All about it in our free book, ‘‘Food 
for Plants.” Ask for acopy. Address, 
John A, Myers,12-C John 8t., New 
York. Nitrate for sale by fertilizer deal- 
ers everywhere. 


Write at once for List of Dealers. 


E> ATTENTION, FRUIT RAISERS 22 


If you want an A nsect Exterminator that is 
worth a whole wagon-load of ag a sprayers, that 
doesn’t cost half as much, write to 
HILLIS BROTHERS, McFALL, MO. 


No. I, Medium, No, 2 and 
No. 3 at 3, 2%, 1% and 1 
cent each, lyr. from 
bud; s healthy, th thitfty; no 


scale; sample by Z.censess if wanted. 
till May 10th. Write for circular, 
R. 8S. JOHNSTON, Box 3, 


EVERGREENS 23 ou 
Dw ma Spring Bargains. Agents Wanted. Catalogue. 
LL. Evergreen Specialist, Dundee, Ila, FREE. 


it and other Trees, 


a Bree na Sbrube.F e pine a Rey groun Ropes, Water 
sired. E. S. PETERSON & SONS, Box 10,Montrose,N.Y. 
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Published at 36 Liberty Street, New York. 





For full information 
bout this, also best 
are, Thresher, 
Clover-huller, Fanning- 
mill, Feed-mill, Rye 
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The Wonderfgl. FROST- IRON MVIOUNTAIN 


Bears finveant Mig apn Peach Trees, 344c, a special ialty? 
Everything for the Fruit Grower. Catalogue (in ry, 
free. Lindsley’s Nurseries, White House, N. 
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WE SAVE YOU MONEY ON FERTILIZERS. 


Buy your fertilizers Direct at Wholesale Prices, and get your money’s worth. 
SPECIAL OFFER TO CLUB PROMOTERS 
WRITE FOR PRICES, SAMPLES AND PAMPHLET. 
WALKER, STRATMAN & COMPANY, 










Pittsburgh, Pa.' 
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Smalt Market Gardens. 


4 CONSIDERABLE SOURCE OF REVENUE MAY BE 
FOUND IN THEM BY MANY FARMERS, 


The value of the farmer’s garden to his 
family was shown im the conclusions drawn 
from the garden contest which were pub- 
lished in ours columns of Feb 3. 
The average size of farm gardens was 
found to be a trifle over half an acre and 
ef village gardens one-third of an acre, 
the latter being of ample size to produce 
enough vegetables for an ordinary family. 
The farm garden proved a source of reve- 
nue; 36 per cent of the total produce being 
sold. 

The value of productions was $85 per gar- 
den, or at the rate of 170 per acre, and the 
net profit was 41.33, or at the rate of §2.66 
per acre. This is more than any farm crop 
can approach. Now if these gardens can 
be extended to four times the size or great- 
er they will become quite an important 
source of the farmer’s income. On the ma- 
jority of farms the lack of a good nearby 
market will prevent the attempt at gar- 
dening on a commercial scale, except in 
favored localities specially adapted to cer- 
tain crops. But where one is located with- 
in five miles of a good-sized village or cicy, 
a small market garden may be made a con- 
sideravle source of revenue. 

There are two lines of gardening which 
may be followed. First, general gardening 
in which most of the common kinds of 
vegetables are planted and marketed at 
wholesale at stores and butcher shops, or 
at retail by peddling from house to house. 
Second, special gardening in which only a 
few kinds are grown, such as may be raised 
with the least amount of labor, those which 
are in greatest demand, or those for which 
a certain plot of ground is particularly well 
adapted. Local conditions and circum- 
stances must govern which kind of gar- 
dening each should attempt. If one takes 
up market gardening as the main part of 
his work, the most profit will be found in 
growing a full line of vegetables and sell- 
ing at retail, unless he produces them in 
such large quantities that this method is 
mpractical.. But where the work is taken 
up in connection with running a farm, and 
partly as a side issue, it will be found more 
profitable generally to raise only a few 
kinds of such sorts as can be harvested 
and marketed in large quantities, such, for 
instance, as onions, squash, turnips, carrots 
and sweet corn. 

The small market gardens of those con- 
testants who sent in reports gave a net 
profit of $117.62 per acre. They averaged 
2% acres in size, were valued at 322.22, or 
148.20 per acre, and produced 447.73 worth 
of products, or at the rate of 193 per acre, 
at a cost of 187.27, or 81.90 per acre. The 
value of tools used was 55.57. The labor 
cost 111.61, seed 15.50, fertilizer 22.25, inter- 
est and taxes 24.17, use of tools 3.89 and in- 
cidental expenses 6.85. These latter includ- 
ed barrels, boxes and baskets, twine, poles, 
insect poisons, ete. The family consumed 
15 per cent of the total productions, or 67.15 
worth, which is considerably more than 
the amount used from the farm and village 
gardens. This is partly accounted for by 
the fact that the sweet corn fodder, poor 
cabbage and many of the beets, turnips and 
carrots were fed to the stock, and figured 
in with the amount consumed. It fs high- 
ly probable that the actual average con- 
sumption per family was also greater, ow- 
ing to there being a greater abundance of 
vegetables on hand at all seasons. 

Reducing the figures to a basis of an 
acre, we find the cost of labor to be $49.60, 
seed 6.88 and fertilizer 9.88. The figures for 
seed and fertilizer seem somewhat low, par- 
ticularly for the latter. This would buy 
but one-fourth ton of a high-grade com- 
mercial fertilizer, while 1500 Ibs would not 
be an excessive amount, and many gardens 
use much more. The price of seeds at 
wholesale is much lower than that quoted 
in retail catalogs, and this figure would 
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probably average about right. Sweet corn 
ean be bought for 3 per bushel and a peck 
will plant an acre. Cabbage seed costs from 
1.50 to 3 per Ib, and 2 oz will give plants 
enough for an acre. The price for labor 
includes marketing and preparing the veg- 
etables for market, and is very reasonable. 

Where market gardening is carried on as 
@ business, these figures would be greatly 
changed. Not only would the cost for fer- 
tilizers be increased from four to sixfold, 
the labor cost doubled for some crops, but 
the gross sales per acre would be material- 
ly increased, yet it is doubtful if a higher 
rate of profit or of net profit per acre could 
be shown. But the acreage being greater, 
the gross returns and net proceeds would 
be more. 





Planting and Cultivating Strawberries. 


W. L. ANDERSON, INDIANA, 





Deo not plant in a small garden if you can 
help it, but cheose some place where you 
can use a plow and team. A few long rows 
are better than many short ones. Never 
plant in the fall unless you have time and 
money to throw away. Plant on ground 
free of weed seed or you will rue it. Plant 
as soon as the ground is in good working 
condition, but not before. Have the clods 
well pulverized, then mark the ground off 
with furrows 3 or 4 in deep and 40 in apart. 
Have your plants ready before the furrow 
is opened. Take up a small bunch of plants, 
dip the roots in water, then sprinkle fresh 
dirt on them till it adheres to every rootlet, 
then get them set quickly before the dirt 
dries on them and you will not lose a plant. 
Plant them 18 in apart, spreading the roots 
out well and pressing the dirt down firmly 
on the roots. Plant them on the level. if 
they are above it they will dry out and die. 
If below, in cultivation the clods will roll 
down on them and cause much unnecessary 
labor. 

The same day you plant them, cultivate 
them. Keep the surface loose at all times 
until frost in the fall. Never plow with big 
shovels. Never throw the dirt up to them 
so as to make a ridge. At all times, plow 
as close to the plants as you can, dragging 
the runners with the plow or cultivator into 
a close row. If weeds appear in the rows, 
pull them out. Do not cut off the runners. 
If you will let no fruit grow on them the 
first year you will have a bigger crop the 
next. It pays to pinch off the fruit stems. 
Do not neglect this crop and you will have 
a thing of beauty and pleasure in the end. 





Cultivation in Growing Small Fruits— 
Strawberries require large quantities of 
water and this is usually more cheaply ob- 
tained by thorough cultivation than by ir- 
rigation. In the experiments in soil cul- 
ture conducted at the Ohio exper sta im 
1897, it was found that the cultivated plat 
contained nearly 500 barrels of water 
per acre more than the hoed plat. This influ- 
enced the growth of the crops, increasing 
the yield from 106 to 68 per cent. In cultiva- 
tion it is better to use a plank clod crusher 
part of the time than to cultivate with 
toothed or shovel implementsall of the time. 
Blackberries and raspberries were much 
benefited by continuous cultivation during 
the time of fruiting, and to accomplish this 
to best ad--antage, they should be tied up 
to wires. No 12 wire will answer nicely, but 
larger can be used. 

For Pear Psylla, a new remedy is 1 Ib 
whale oil soap to 4 gals of water. To 100 
gals of this mixture add 10 gals crude pe- 
troleum. Spray during the winter. This 
remedy is being usedsuccessfully by a west- 
ern N Y pear grower.—{M. V. Slingerland, 
Tompkins Co, N Y. 





The Melon Caterpillar can usually be de- 
stroyed by spraying with paris green while 
the larvae are feeding upon the foliage or 
upon the outside of the stems. 


PROFITABLE GARDENING 


Seeds by the bushel 


havethis trade-mark 
On @ leaden seal: 
smaller quantities in 
paper bags aresealed 
with a green label 
anddated. £F You 
run no risk if you 
Plant these sealed 
seeds—they sre 


BURPEE’S 
“Best that Grow” 


as honestly described, from notes 
taken at our famous FoRDHooK 
Farms—the largest trial grounds in 
America. If not already 

you should write TO-DAY for the 


“Leading American f£eed Catalogue.” 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 


crops your ground can give, get 


GREGORY'S SEEDS 


Warranted as Include many 
novelties ht — Ay. and flower gardens. Year 
beok fr 1900, an invaluable help te all gfowers. 
Yours free for the asking. 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mase. Jf 

















MAULE'S Seeds 


a9 thousands of 
ers a sectionsof the ae — cos 
If you want the finest garden you haveey- 
er had, you must plant Maule’s See 


Our Beautiful New 


Catalogue Free 


to all who apply for it. It contains every- 

thing good, old ernew,in vegetabie, flower, 
and farm seeds, summer flowering bulbs, 
etc., ete. It has hundreds of illustrations, 
four colored plates, practical up-to-date cul- 
tural directions, and offers Oin paquets 
prizes. Write for it to-day. Addre 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Phitadetphte. 


FORAGE CROPS 


OTHER THAN GRASSES. 


How to Cultivate, Harvest and Use Them. 
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BY THOMAS SHAW, 


Professor of Animat Hustandry at the University 
of Minnesota. 


The growin ferage crops is to-day a burning question 
and it is Tikefy to become more and more so —_ the 
ng years. Soon forage crops 
—— will be grown from sea to sea truly! First, Secaues 
they supplement deficient pastures. Second, because th 
Tai be grown as cateh crops when other have faite 
Th ; they enable more stock to be kept. Fourth, they 
ist in eradicating weeds. Fiftth, they provide sucenient 
pastuse out of season. Sixth, their surplus may be plewed 
under for manure. Seventh, forage crops may thus vastly 
farm profits. 


This new departure may pg 4 poe | -_ 
dairy business of America. Prof. Shaw 
about ft—just what has been done, how it. on ph-y oo 
how any and e farmer can do hikewise. Scientifically 
aceurate, the ew oy is intens+ly practical. 


Each ce > 2 = © Conspoobensive Treatise, alone werth 
the price It treats fully en Indian : or 
eg- 


Maize, ceo P Plants of Zl Craver py & 
uminous Plants other than Rape and Cabbage, 
The Common Cereals, Millet, Root. ‘Crop: Miscellaneous 
Plants, Succession in Forace Crops, Paheep ey 
Grown at the Minnesota University sperinnent 


With Full-Page Original Iitustrations. 


12mo; large, clear, new type, printed on nice paper, sub- 
stantia y bound in eloth and hoards, about #0 pages. 
PRICE $1.00. 
Catalog © Free of this and many ether puliications, 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,, 52 Lafayette P1.,New York 











Apples Becoming Scarce. 


[From address of 8. D. Willard, N Y, 
before Mass hort society, Boston, Feb 17.] 

The prices of apples have been steadily 
advancing until for several winters they 
have been held so high as to be beyond the 
reach of the masses, and good No 1 apples 
are really a luxury to-day. They are 
shipped to all parts of the worid as green 
fruit, canned and evaporated, while the 
skins and cores are converted into wines 
and jellies, go that nothing is lost or wast- 
ed. A few years ago our surplus of this 
fruit was marketed in the British isles, 
while to-day the German states and Rus- 
sia are calling loudly for them, with the 
probability that our newly acquired pos- 
sessions, both in the Atlantic and Pacific, 
will soon be numbered among the consum- 
ers of this king of all fruits. 

Seven counties in western New York are 
said to have received from their apple crop 
not far from $5,000,000 the past season, while 
at the same time receiving hundreds of 


thousands of dollars from their pears, 
plums, peaches, quinces, cherries, apri- 
cots and small _ fruits. Is not’ the 


outlook full of encouragement to the 
orchard man, as well as to the land 
owner who may have found his work un- 
satisfactory in fighting competition which 
will never be less, from regions unfitted by 
soil or climatic conditions for growing fruits 
that can be produced nowhere else as well 
as in New York or New Engiand? There 
should be an increase of area for the pro- 
duction of this fruit on the cheap lands 
now so abundant throughout this region, 
avccompanied with greater intelligence as to 
varieties especially adapted to commercial 
work, and more therough culture, with the 
purpese of growing onty fruit of the highest 
quality. 





Aids in Transplanting—The illustration 
shows a crate full of young garden plants 
ready to be set in the open ground from 
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ihe hotbed. Procure toengh blue grass sod 
from the pasture or roadside, cut into cubes, 
place in hotbed, grass side down, and plant 
a seed in each. When the plants are ready 
to set in the open ground, take out the sod 
cubes bearing the plant and place where 
wanted. The growth of the plant will not 
be checked in the least.—[G. F. 





Large Seeds Germinate more slowly than 
small ones, but the percentage of germina- 
tion is greater in the case of large than 
small. As a general rule, however, the 
depth of seeding, the variation of the com- 
position of the soil and the like, exert a 
much greater influence on the germination 
than the size of the seed. 





Salt for Asparagus—J. G. F., Monmouth 
Co, N J: Whether asparagr requires salt 
or is benefited by its use is a somewhat 
mooted ques - n. Some of the most success- 
ful asparagus growers use it regularly, and 
others, just as successful, never use a par- 
ticle. In the famous Oyster Bay asparagus 
district of Long Island, N Y, most growers 
apply about 500 ibs of sait, broadcast, to the 
acre early in spring. In our own experi- 
ence we have not been able to find any ma- 
terial benefit from its nse. 





Profitable Kieffer Pears—i had a lot of 
Kieffer pears for which [ could get but 50c 
per bbi in N Y, so I bought several gross of 
quart Mason cans and hired some girls to 
peel the pears. We canned them and I got 





FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


$3 to 4 per bbi for them in this way.—[L. L. 
Morrell, Columbia Co, N Y. 


Fall and Winter Apples—W. L. C., Can: 
The Colvert is an old variety, not much 
grown in the east for market purposes. it 
is a good cooking sort, a strong grower 
and enormous bearer. There are more pop- 
ular varieties. Fallawater is a later sort of 
distinctive appearance. It is large, globu- 
lar, yellowish green, shaded with duli rei 
and sprinkled with large grayish dots, stalk 
short, calyx closed The fiesh is crisp, 
juicy, pleasant sub-acid, but somewhat 
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coarse. The tree is a strong grower and 
very productive. Peck’s Pleasant is an ap- 
ple of high quality and superior merit. It 
resembles Newtown Pippin. The fruit is 
roundish, a little ribbed and slightly fiat- 
tened. The skin is green, but turns to a 
handsome yellow on ripening, with a bright 
blush on one side. The stem is very thick 
and short, calyx woolly and deep. The flesh 
is yellowish, crisp, sprightly sub-acid, high- 
ly aromatic and delicious. The tree is a 
moderate grower and a regular bearer. Both 
this and Fallawater are winter apples, in 
season from Nov to Feb. 














For the Blood : 


Stomach and Nerves 


TAKE 


IT CURES 
Scrofula, ‘Dyspepsia, Nervousness 
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L. J. FARMER, BOX 12, PULASKI, N. Y. 
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ROGERS’ TREE 





clean, bealthy and safe 
Are Honest Trees; fobuy. You have our 
ge eed us yours. We would like “to te 
will find it safe In every way to place your orders with 


ll you more about 


Those who know us best trust us most, you 


Sipp-angree, Noagenta, " THE ROGERS NURSERIES, Tree ae, aCe x. 
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Clean, Thrifty 
and Bright. 


50,000 PEACH TREES 


New leading sorts. Certificate. No php for boxing. Full line of nursery stock. 5 A Sg 


tree. 


BUR J. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 
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GLOVER SEED 


BOUGHT AND SOLD FOR CASH. 


If you have seed to sell, mail us sam 





le and 


we will buy it; if you want to buy, we will supply 
you at lowest market prices. 


GIBBS & BRO., 308 North Froat St., Phila, Pa. 








THE HOP 


Tts Culture and Cure 
Marketing and Manufacture. 


A FRACTSCAL HANDBOOK on the most approved meth- 
in growing, harvesting, curing and selling hops, 
pr on the use and manufacture of hops. 


By HERBERT MYRICK, 


Assisted by practical experts in successful —. =e in 
America, and Enrope, dealers in hops and 
ufacturers, and by specialists 
in the sciences. 


It treats very fully on the Origin and Spread of Hop 
Culture, Peculiarities of the Industry, ee ee of 
the Plant, Comporition of the Hop Filant d its Plast? 
The Climate and Soil for Hops, Feeding the sg 
La Karine Out a Hop Yard—tTraining the LS yt iting 

Culture, Methods ofethe Pleasanton Hop company 
Pests of the Crop, Harvesting the Crop, Kilns - oarin 


Hops, Curing, Cooling and Baling —_ 
Concentration Hop erosive, 
Detail—Statistics 


Hort 
ing and Marketing, = 
penses and profi ‘and gives Tables in 
Prices in Various Countries, etc. 
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How to Prepare Insecticides. 


Cc. W. MALLBEY. 
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Kerosene emulsion: Take 1 gal water, % 
Ib soap and boil till soap is all dissolved; 
then add 2 gals kerosene; emulsify by 
churning or beating it rapidly with an 
egg-beater, or, best of all, with a little 
force pump. When nothing else is at hand, 
the regular spraying pump can be used, 
provided sufficient quantity is being made. 
To avoid the possibility of having a little 
free oil, we may use an excess of soap. Free 
kerosene kills foliage. When ready to 
spray, dilute the emulsion with water, reg- 
ulating the strength according to the plant 
to be sprayed. As a general rule, we use 
about one part emulsion to 15 parts of wa- 
ter. In some experiments emulsion as weak 
as 1-20 and 1-25 and some as strong as 1-10 
were used. While the weaker solutions gave 
fairly good results; the 1-15 gave the best, 
the 1-10 being really stronger than neces- 
sary. Usually one thorough spraying is 
sufficient. In case the work is hastily done 
or the insects very active, so that many of 
them escape, two or three applications may 
be necessary. Kerosene emulsion kills by 
external contact. 

London purple is a by- product in the an- 
iline dye factories, and the essential or act- 
ive principle is arsenic. To prepare the so- 
lution, simply mix thoroughly 1 Ib of the 
poison with 20 gals of water. While ap- 
plying, stir frequently so as to give all 
parts of the plant a solution of equal 
strength. As this is an internal poison, it 
must be thoroughly applied, leaving no un- 
poisoned tissue upon which the insect may 
feed. 

Paris green is also an arsenical poison. 
It is prepared for spraying the same as lon- 
don purple, should be applied with the same 
object in view, and with the same precau- 
tion. It may be made a little stronger than 
the purple solution. Some claim paris green 
contains a uniform proportion of arsenic, 
while london purple is often variable; but 
ordinarily it is sufficiently constant. The 
chief difference is that london purple con- 
tains more soluble arsenic and consequently 
it will injure the foliage more readily. The 
difficulty may be largely overcome by add- 
ing slaked lime to the solution a short time 
before spraying. The lime will combine 
with the soluble arsenic, thus overcoming 
the danger to the foliage, and at the same 
time retaining its poisonous qualities. 

Pyrethrum is used mainly as a dry pow- 
der. In solution use 1 oz to 3 gals of water 
and apply as a very fine spray. Keep the 
vessel containing the solution covered as 
tightly as possible to prevent the evapo- 
ration of the volatile oil which is the de- 
structive principle. . 





Basket and Question Box. 





Raising Christmas Trees—W. M. B., 
Crawford Co, O: The most popular ever- 
green for Christmas trees is the balsam fir; 
white spruce is also used, but it is ‘not 
nearly as desirable as the former. Except 
in a small way for local market it would 
hardly pay to raise Christmas trees with 
a view to profit, as immense quantities are 
brought every season from northern for- 
ests, and the wholesale prices at which 
these are sold are very low. Then the sur- 
plus stock of largé nurseries, which other- 
wise would have to be burned, comes in 
for a considerable part of the trade. The 
hardy conifers are raised from seeds pre- 
served dry over winter, and then sown in light 
soil in frames, or other places where they 
can be watered and shaded when required. 
Usually the seedlings are left In the seed 
bed two years, unless they should have 
made very strong growth, when they may 
be taken up sooner. As early in spring as 
the ground permits of proper preparation 
the seedlings should be planted, about six 
inches apart, in nursery rows, from which 
they are to be transplanted again when 


- 


they become crowded. But ‘in a small way 
it is hardly worth while to go to all this 
trouble and loss of time, when natural and 
even nursery seedlings can be had at the 
low prices at which they are usually of- 
fered. The young seedlings which spring 
up in the forests where there is dense shade 
are very sensitive to direct sunshine and 
dry atmosphere and have therefore to be 
planted in nursery rows for two or three 
wears before transplanting them to per- 
manent positions. In removing conifers 
from the nursery rows, considerable care 
is required not to expose the roots unneces- 
sarily to light and dry air. If the soil is 
gravelly and poor, holes of ample propor- 
tions should be dug, and for the immedi- 
ate bed and covering of the roots better 
soil should be carted and filled in. 


Best Market Beans—W. B. F., James 
City Co, Va: It is impossible to tell, un- 
qualifiedly, which is the best shell bean 
for winter market. As with other’ staple 
crops, the market price varies considerably, 


but a good quality of marrow or white kid- | 
ney beans can always be sold at a-good | 


price. Sometimes red kidney beans bring 
a high price, but the market for them is 
very variable. Reliable market quotations 
are given in each number of our paper, and 
should be consulted by those in search of 
the best markets. If the ground is very 
poor it may probably produce one crop of 
beans, but to give satisfactory results it has 
to be manured and tilled as for potatoes or 
any other hoed crop that is expected to re- 
turn a good crop. 

Remedy for Scale Insects—oO. J. C., 
Westchester Co, N Y: While innumerable 
remedies for the destruction of San Jose 


“scale and: other similar pests have been 


recommended and tried, in ordinary prac- 
tice their number is limited to three. If 
the trees are old and badly infested the 
only efficient way to get rid of the scale 
on them is to dig them out and burn them 
with ag little delay as possible. In milder 
eases and with younger trees, whale-oil 
soap or kerosene is the best remedy to 
be employed. The methods of application 
have been described repeatedly in former 
numbers of our paper. 





Jadoo Fiber—John Reid, Tenn: Jadoo 
fiber is a prepared material for potting pur- 
poses in which to grow plants. Sulphur was 
used by J. E. Morse to sprinkle over seed 
potatoes after they were cut. 





Rose Destroyers—P. J. W., Wayne Co, 
N Y: There are several insect enemies of 
the rose. From the description given of 
this case it is probably the “rose-leaf hop- 
per,” a small, whitish insect which con- 
gregates on the lower sides of the leaves 
and sucks out their juices. The “rose slug,” 
which is just as common a rose pest, is the 
larva of a four-winged sawfly. It is of a 
greenish color and almost transparent. It 
eats the upper surface of the leaves so that 
the foliage looks as if it had been scorched 
by fire. The remedies in both cases are 
the same, and consist of spraying or dust- 
ing the infested bushes with hellebore, or 
insect powder. Tobacco tea or kerosene 


‘emulsion may also be used to good advan- 


tage. 

A Trial Strawberry Bed—I have a small 
trial bed in which I test the newer varie- 
ties of strawberries. Last fall I ordered a 
few plants of each of 23 different kinds at 
a cost of $1. These were planted in rows 
near the center path of the garden where 
I can keep close watch of them, and in a 
year or two I shall be able to speak ad- 
visedly about the various kinds and their 
adaptability to this locality.—[Alfred P. 
Edge, Harford Co, Md. 

Plamting Exposed Nursery Stock—In 
eertain cases I have advised throwing 
the trees on the brush pile or burn- 
ing them up, for I have seen trees re- 











HORTICULTURAL EXPERIENCE 


N° crop can grow with- 
out Potash. Every 
blade of Grass, every grain of 
Corn, all Fruits’ and Vege- 
tables must haveit. If enough 
is supplied you can count ona 
full crop—if too little, the 
growth will be “scrubby.” 


Send for our books telling all about composition of 
fertilizers best adapted for all crops. They cost you 
nothing. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York. 


ECLIPSE Corn Planter 


And Fertilizer Distributer Combined. Wt. 150 Ibs. 











Will pliant CORN, BEANS, PEAS and BEET 
SEED in Hills, Drills and Checks. It is the only planter 
that will distribute all Soweeegers, Wet or 7 Ry 
Manure, Plaster, Ashes, -» With a certa’ nty, 1 
different amounts, each side of coed. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AG'L TOOL c0, 


Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 








Every farmer, 
whether he has a 
few acres or hun- 
dreds, can make lar- 
ger crops if he will 
sow his grain with a 


Broadcast 
Seed Sower 


Itsows economi- 

cally, uniformly; 

sows 4 to 8 acres 

. an hour of any 

seed. Lasts a life- 

ome, Pays for itselfin aseason. For 30 years 

it has been recognized as the only reliable hand 

sower. If your dealer won’t furnish it, eddress 
GOODELL COMPANY, Antrim, N. Hf 











Sa aaeeee 
———— 





Finest in the 8 pray. 
Most thorough i in stirring. 
in the Work 


are En exellent no Ki mates of the 
Se onl ae wing sutomatic agita- 

an — ty! for cleaning suaieer. No 
aot ms or rubber valves to rot. We have 


- = | sprayers of ali sizes and styles. Our 
oo Knapsack is the only sprayer that fits the back. 
Let us send you our handsome book on Spraying. It’s FREE. 


Field Force, Pump Co.,10 Market St., Lockport, N.Y. 


A (2-Year 
"inv sow, Old Boy 


can do more and better vee er 
in the field or garden, wi 


HAND CULTIVATOR 


than three men can do with common hoes. 
Etews, Se hoes, < eultivates—astride or between rows. Ifno agent 
d $1.35 for sample delivered and terms te 


agents., 
Ulrich Mfg. Co., 47River St.,Rock Falis,iil- 


ILO How to Build, Operate, Repair 
Valuable and Interesting Points on 
Seed and Feed 
AMEBRICAY NY SILO-SEED Co., 
—- 
ceived that were dry enough to burn. It is 
a vexation of spirit to set out badly dam- 
aged trees and it is best not to plant such, 
but sometimes trees and plants can be 
buried, root and branch, and in a few days 
the shriveled appearance is gone. If it does 
not disappear this is proof that the trees 
arm not worth planting, when they can be 
destroyed and thus save the loss and an- 
noyance of: planting dead or badly dam- 
aged stock.—_[George Van Houten, Iowa. 





























Soon Saves Its Cost. 



























PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Growing Tuberous Begonias, 


B. S.._ HIGLEY, OHIO. 





Early in March the tubers are potted in 
four-inch pots, with potting soil made of 
one-third sharp sand and two-thirds~ well- 
rotted sods and manure. Care must be ta- 
ken to plant the bulbs right side up. I 
generally cover them about one-fourth of 
an inch and firm the soil around them com- 
pactly. The top of the soil should be near- 
ly an inch below the top of the pot. As 
soon as planted, they are thoroughly wa- 
tered and placed on a plant frame in a 
room where a fire is kept up night and day, 
the stand being in the darkest part of the 
room. About twice a week water is poured 
in so as nearly to fill the pots. In about a 
month the shoots appear, and in six weeks 
the pots are removed to another room, 
where the temperature is kept about 50 de- 
grees. The pots are so placed that they 
will get the morning sun. Here they re- 
main until the time for planting out. They 
are watered as before, and turned from time 
to time, since the plants will lean toward 
the sun. Starting in pots assures strong 
plants and early bloom. 

A few bulbs generally:fail to start, so I 
buy -half a-dozen each syeary’ About the 
middle of May the plants will range in hight 
from 1% to 8 in. I then plant them in rows 
18 in apart and 1ftinarow. T.2 pots are 
given a thorough watering a few hours 
previous to transplanting. With a garden 
trowel a hole is dug 6 in in diameter and 
6 to 8 in deep. The plants are removed 
carefully from the pots and set at the same 
depth as before. Fill the hole nearly full 
with soil, water liberally, covér the wet soil 
with dry earth and firm compactly. 

Old Seed is not as likely to germinate as 
new. The loss in/vitality due to age is al- 
Ways a serious matter. It is best to use 
new and vigorous seed when this can be 
obtained. 








Shrubs and Vines for the- Lawn—The 
following are always desirable: Snowball, 
lilac, hydrangea, tree honeysuckle, spirea, 
syringa, weigela, flowering quince, althea, 
azalea and calycanthus. 





The Calliopsis or Coreopsis gives flow- 
ers of all shades of yellow, orange, crim- 
son, red and brown. There are both dwarf 
and tall growing sorts. The flowers, which 
are produced very freely,.are borne on long 
stems, which makes them very desirable 
for bouquets. 


Rape Not Used for Hay—H. J. B.: Rape 
is not used for hay. It is usually pastured 
or can be used for soiling. When eaten 
down before it has made its full growth 
it will grow up again with more or less 
vigor. It may be seeded as late as the mid- 
dle of July, and even later if the season is 
favorable from then on. 


Cutting Back Rose Bushes—Subscriber, 
Franklin Co, Mass: Rose bushes 6 and 6 ft 
high may be cut back to 3 ft, but are not 
likely to bloom this season if they are old 
bushes. We would rather take old bushes 
and cut off most of the shoots at the 
ground, causing the roots to send. up new 
shoots, which can then be pruned at any 
desired hight. 


In Planting the Garden, I put every- 
thing in rows far enough apart to admit 
of horse cultivation, the rows all running 
the long way of the garden. As soon as 
any variety was planted, I at once marked 
it with a stake bearing the name of va- 
riety and date of planting, using painted 
plant labels tacked to pine sticks. The writ- 
ing was done with lead pencil and remains 
perfectly legible for months. The planting of 
all small seeds was done with a Planet Jr 
No 4 combined hill and drill seeder and 
cultivator.: This same implement with hoes 


substituted for the seed drilling parts was 
used for cultivation. next to the. rows when 
plants 


first - appeared,. As: soon. 4s rows 
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KIDNEYS 





They Poison the Blood, Become Infected 
with Disease, Break Down the Entire 
System and bring on 
Bright’s Disease. 





You know what happens to a sewer when 
it becomes clogged, don’t you? 

Do you know what happens to the hu- 
man ystem when the kidneys become 
clogged? They are unable to throw out the 
impurities from the blood, and become in- 
fected with poisons; they decay, fall apart, 
and pass out in the urine; the blood, un- 
filtered, carries the poison all over the sys- 
tem and if not checked death follows. 
The kidneys are the sewers of the human 
system. 

When your kidneys are not doing their 
work; some of the symptoms which prove 
it to you are pain or dull ache in the back, 
excess of uric acid, gravel, rheumatic pains, 
sediment in the urine, scanty supply, scald- 
ing irritation in passing it, obliged to go 
often during the day and to get up many 
times during the night to empty the blad- 
der; sleeplessness, nervous irritability, diz- 
ziness, irregular heart, breathlessness, sal- 
low, unhealthy complexion, puffy or dark 
circles under the eyes, sometimes the feet, 
limbs or body bloat; loss of ambition, gen- 
eral weakness and -debility. 

When you are sick or “feel badly,” no 
matter what you think the name of your 
disease is, the first thing you should do is 
to afford aid to your kidneys by using Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kidney 
remedy. 

In taking Swamp-Root you afford nat- 
ural help to nature, for Swamp-Root is the 
most perfect healer and gentle aid to the 
kidneys that is known to medical science. 

Perhaps you are in doubt about your kid- 
neys and want to find out. Here’s a simple 
test. Take from your urine passed when 
you arise in the morning about four ounces; 





To Prove What The Great Kidney Remedy Swamp-Root Will 
do for YOU, Every Reader of ‘‘American Agriculturist’’May 
’ Have a Sample Bottle Sent Absolutely Free by Mail. 





Laboratory of Dr. Kilmer & Co., Home of Swamp-Root, The World-Famous Kidney Remedy. 


place it in a glass bottle and let it stand for 
24 hours. If, upon examination, you find 
any settlings or sediment, if it is milky or 
cloudy, or if particles float about in it, dis- 
ease has gotten a foothold in your kidneys 
and nature is calling for help. 

If you have the slightest symptoms of 
kidney or bladder trouble, or if there is a 
trace of it in your family history, you 
would profit by taking Swamp-Root every 
now and then as a preventive, and thus 
absolutely forestall kidney and bladder 
troubles. 

The famous new discovery, Swamp-Root, 
has been tested in so many ways, in hos- 
pital work, in private practice, among the 
helpless too poor to purchase relief, and 
has proved so successful in every case, 
that a special arrangement has been made 
with the ‘American Agriculturist by which 
all of our readers who have not already 
tried it, may have a sample bottle sent ab- 
solutely free by mail; also a book telling 
all about kidney and bladder diseases, and 
containing some of the thousands of fes- - 
timonial tributes from men and women re- 
claimed to lives of happiness and useful- 
ness by the means of Swamp-Root, the 
great kidney remedy. 

Swamp-Root is so remarkably successful 
that our readers are advised to write for 
a free sample bottle and to be sure and state 
that you read this generous offer in the 
American Agriculturist when sending your 
address to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, 
N. Y 


If you are already convinced that Swamp- 
Root is what you need, you can purchase 
the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size 
bottles at the drug stores everywhere. 








could be plainly seen, a Planet Jr 12-tooth 
harrow was used.—[E. G. Packard, Kent 
Co, Del. 





Best House Plants—Begonias are among 
the most satisfactory house plants. They 
do not require direct sunlight and delight 
in a moderately cool temperature such as 
is found, in most dwelling houses. They 
will thrive in a cooler. place than ge- 
rariums,fuchsias:or roses.: Many varieties 





- are free and abundant bloomers of showy 





flowers: others are noted for their varied 
foliage, markings and colors, while some 
kinds have both handsome foliage and are 
good bloomers. The Rubra, Purity and 
Flambeau are among the best flowering 
sorts. Metallica and Manicata aurea are 
good bloomers with handsome foliage. Rex, 
Enfant de Nancy and Louise Closson are 
noted for striking color effects. 





All the membérs of my family think they 
could not do without American’ Agrieul- 
turist.—TA,. Fox. Ohio. ' 
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Killing Stomach Worms in Sheep. 


This treatment, as followed successfully 
at the Ohio exper sta, consisted in giving 
gasoline in flaxseed tea in the form of a 
drench. About‘one gallon of flaxseed was 
placed in a cheesecloth sack and securely 
tied, thén put into a kettle containing at 
least two‘gallons of soft water, placed over 
the fire and allowed to steep for a couple 
of..hours. .The sack was then removed and 
allowed to drain out into the kettle, while 
the tea was cooling. When the tempera- 
ture was reduced to about that of freshly 
drawn milk, four ounces of the tea was 
measured out into a nurse bottle. To this 
was added for each sheep weighing from 
60 to 80 lbs one ordinary tablespoon of 
common gasoline. Placing the thumb over 
the mouth of the bottle, it was shaken vig- 
orously for at least half a minute, after 
which it was pourea@ quickly nto a small- 
sized drench bottle and at once given to the 
sheep. ’ 

In giving this drench care must be ex- 
ercised not fo strangle the animal. It 
should be set on its rump. and held 
between the knees, using care not-to throw 
the top of the head farther back than the 
line of the back of the sheep. It is not 
necessary to make the tea fresh for each 
treatment. It may be made in quantity, 
but should be warmed before adding the 
gasoline, as it will emulsify more readily 
and will possibly be a little more palatable, 
as the warming makes it less adhesive. 
Before giving the treatment, house the 
sheep in the evening and alfow them to re- 
inain without anything to eat until. 10 
o’clock of the day following. Then give this 
dose and allow the lambs to remain with- 
out food or water three hours longer; then 
let them eat until evening. Repeat the same 
housing, fasting, dosing and feeding for 
two more days—or three days in all, Af- 
ter a week has elapsed, repeat the three 
gays treatment and again ten days later 
repeat it the third time. 


Worldwide Wool Conditions. 











Under present favorable surroundings the 
coming year should prove profitable to all 
engaged in the production of sheep and 
wool. As shown in our columns the past 
few weeks, the average price of sheep on 
farms has gained during the past year, and 
wool prices have scored positive advances, 
the strength in the market continuing to 
the present, with undertone one of great 
confidence. We recently touched upon the 
excellent demand for raw wool from man- 
ufacturers in all parts of the country. This 
makes enormous drafts upon stocks of do- 
mestic wools and imports of foreign fleeces. 
The second series of London auction sales 
of colonial wools opened March 10 and the 
price record will be awaited with interest. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
glance at present world-wide conditions, as 
these so keenly affect values of American 
fleeces. As shown in the subjoined table, 
indicating stocks of wool in Europe, it will 
be seen these were very much smaller 
at the beginning of this year than at cor- 
responding date for some time past. Just 
now there enters strongly into this prob- 
lem of European supplies the serious war 
in South Africa, which is almost sure to 
disturb agricultural conditions on the Cape 
and result in a shortage of the supplies 
to be furnished by that part of the world. 
The effect of the series of widespread 
drouths in Australia, in reducing sheep and 
wool supplies there, has been touched upon 
in our columns, and it is now estimated 
that during the coming year the supply of 
wool from that continent will be 100,000 
bales less than the previous year. Argen- 
tina has suffered somewhat from drouth, al- 
though it is probable that South America 
can ship out a normal quantity. The lat- 
est U S wool clip, as noted in these columns 
Nov 11, showed a slight gain over one and 
two years ago, but still away below what 


CATTLE AND SHEEP 


may be known as a full crop. It. will thus 
be seen that the various sources of supply 
do not promise any plethora of wool during 
the coming year. Meanwhile, industrial 
conditions are favorable to heavy consump- 
tion of wool and woolen goods in. both Eu- 
rope and America. 
STOCKS OF WOOLIN EUROPE AT OPENING OF YEAR 
[In Thousands of: Bales.] 


1900 1899 1898 1897 1896 

Australian ....:.:.. 75 85 92 88 65 
GARG. ..cececescnccts BH 12 11 18 20 
River Piste. ...2 <<» 21 8 10 20 29 
GPUENOT S0s c065.4055-0006. OO . ace 92 78 
gp PO en ee 185 225 213 218 192 





Caring for Ayrshire Milkers. 


JOSEPH YUILL, ONTARIO, 





Some little time before the cow ‘is to 
calve, put her into a box stall; Remove the 
calf as soon as it comes, place it behind 
a partition so that it will be near the 
mother but cannot suck. If the cow is in 
high condition reduce her flesh by adminis- 
tering salts both before and after calving. 
Give the calf all it will take of the first 
milking. If there is any danger of milk 
fever, do not milk the cow dry. When the 
calf is three weeks old, give only skim- 
milk, to which has been added the water 
in which a teaspoonful of flaxseed has been 
soaked for 12 hours. Give hay soon as the 
calf will eat it, and later a little corn meal. 
A mixture of four pounds oats, two pounds 
peas, one pound barley with seven pounds 
bran can be used until grass comes. Heif- 
ers drop their calves when two years old 
and every year thereafter. 

As soon as frost comes, the cows are put 
into the stable and*not let out until spring. 
Milking is done at 5.15 a m. The milk is 
separated while breakfast is being eaten, 
one member of the family looking after the 
separator. The cows are then watered in 
the stable. For the first meal the cows are 
given hay, peas and oats, followed by en- 
silage. While the cows are eating, the 
stalls are cleaned. They remain undisturbed 
until 3.30 p m, when they get anothér: ra- 
tion the same as that given in the morn- 
ing, with the addition of clover hay. The 


stable is again cleaned. Milking begins at 
5.30 p m. Punctuality and kindness are the 
main factors of success in taking care of 
dairy cattle. 





Lighting a Dark Stall—Many _ horse 
stalls are located against the wall of- the 
barn or stable, and, when shut in‘by high 
sides, cause the horse’s head to be in a 





very dark place;—unhealthful and injuri- 
ous to the eyes when the horse comes out 
into the full light. Cut a small window 
above the horse’s head and cut off the direct 
light from it in the manner shown: in thé 
eut. Thus the light cannot shine directly 
into the animal’s eyes, but will dispel the 
darkness. : 





Condition Powders (C. P. A.,- Mich) are 
mainly composed of stimulating, spice-like 
drugs, such as gentian, fenugreek, anise- 
seed, ginger, etc. The effects are because 
of the tonic or stimulating nature of the 
materials employed. 





Breeding Sows should have a sleeping 
apartment 10 by 12 ft and a feeding apart- 
ment 6 by 12. Such a pen tan be used for 
6 or 8 stock hogs or have three or four 
fattening hogs. 








‘DON’T YOU WANT 








ME FOR A PET? 


Many contend that the Jersey is the true family cow, more profitable, easier to 


keep, gentler, more beautiful, than any other, 


After all has been said for and against 


her, even her enemies must admit that she gives very rich milk, usually has good teats, 


and consequently is easily milked and readily becomes a family pet. 


In many ways 


the Jersey cow, Pearl Penses, owned by J. G. Robbins of Indiana, is an ideal famly or 
dairy cow. She has a splendid udder and excellent teats. While her bones are fine and 


her general makeup indicates high breeding, 


she is not delicate but is healthy and full 


of vitality. Her digestive capacity is large, enabling her to assimilate a heavy ration. 


_« Altogether she is quite a remarkable cow and well known in the middle west. 











The Value of Testing Cows. 





In an effort to induce patrons to keep in- 
dividual records of their animals, George H. 
Gurler, an Ill creamery man, has kept ac- 
counts of different cows, only asking the 
owner to take the trouble to separately de- 
liver the milk of the record animal. One of 
these records, for a: common cow of un- 
known breeding, eight years old, makes a 
remarkable showing. The cow calved Dec 
1, 1898, and her year’s record was as follows: 


Milk, Butter fat———— 











compet 7 

lbs % lbs price value 

Dec, 1,020 3.70 37.7 19¢ $7.16 
Jan, 1,158 3.60 41.7 17 7.09 
Feb, 1,123 3.70 41.6 19 7.88 
Maroh, 1,189 3.70 44.0 18.2 8.00 
April, 1,020 3.70 7.7 16 6.03 
May, 1,069 3.50 37.4 15.5 5.80 
June, 936 3.50 32.8 16.5 5.41 
July, 703 3.90 27.4 16 4.38 
Aug, 673 3.90 26.2 17.3 4.53 
Sept, 718 4.00 28.7 21 6.02 
Oct, 725 3.80 27.5 21.5 5.91 
Nov, 722 3.80 27.4 23.5 6.44 
Ttl & av,11,056 3.73 410.1 18.3 74.65 


Allowing $15 for the value of the skimmilk 
and 5 for the calf; the annual income from 
this cow was $94.65. This cow received ab- 
solutely no feed other than that raised on 
the farm, not a pound of special food being 
bought. The present owner paid 17 for her 
and once before she sold for 11. If the pre- 
vious owner had kept a record of her per- 
formance the present owner would never 
have secured her at any such price. 


Calves for Veal. 


T. S. GOLD, SECRETARY CT B’D OF AGRI. 








Allow them to suck the cow moderately 
the first week, gradually increasing the 
amount until the fourth or fifth week when 
they are ready for market. For home use, 
they are preferred not more than six weeks 
old. The stables should be kept clean and 
well ventilated and the calves should not be 
allowed to eat the dirty litter. Give them 
a little clean hay to pick at, 

A contagious diarrhea sometimes breaks 
out. Remove the calves immediately to 
clean quarters, separating the sick from the 
well ones. Thoroughly disinfect the old 
quarters and do not occupy them with 
calves for a considerable time. 

Farmers who are selling milk, cream or 
butter rarely fatten calves in this section, 
except they may have a particularly hard 
milker, but sell the; calves quite young to 
jothers who make a business of fattening 
them for market and as they are turned 


off renewing the supply from neighboring | 


farms. Where the conditions.are not favor- 
able for delivery of the milk or cream or 
manufacture of butter, the fattening of veal 


calves often pays as well as other forms.of | 


dairying. 





Farm Value of Sheep—Through an er- | 


ror in the types, the increase in the average 
price per head of sheep on farms, as’ pub- 
lished in our issue of Feb 3,.was made to 
read $1.21; it should have been 2ic. 
timate of the number and value of live stock 
on farms just published by the dep’t of agri 
at Washington makes the increase in the 
value of sheep during the year 18c per head, 
or 3c less.than our figures. é 





The Factory or Creamery Manager 
should reject any milk which in his judg- 
ment will not produce the finest butter and 
cheese. His directors should support him 
in this decision. 





Exercise in the open air uncontaminated 
with foul odors from stables is absolutely 
essential to the healthy development of all 
young animals. ; 

Successful Dairying begins in a pure 
cream product, and this is assured only by 
proper selection of the dairy herd and the 
care ofthe same; 98-point butter never was 
obtained from a herd of scrubs or diseased 


LIVE STOCK 


The és- | 





animals that have been fed on unwhole- 
some food and kept in unsanitary stables. 
It'is a wonder that the creameries are able 
to turn out so good quality of butter as is 
sometimes made from cream obtained from 
objectionable ‘ herds and stables. Some 
creamery managements have adopted the 
rule that each -patron Shall be visited from 
time to time, his cows, stables and _ sur- 
roundings to be closely inspected. Where 
this method has-been employed invariably 
the grade of the product has been raised. 
Submerging the cream in water is required 
of each patron by some creameries. The 
above methods should be followed by the 
private dairyman as well.—[G. W. Pierce, 
ex-president Vt Dairymen’s ass’n. 





The article on difficult churning in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist Feb 17 was of interest 
to me, and from my own experience I think 
it somewhat erroneous. Perhaps feeding and 
temperature have something to do with 
the frothiness of cream in the churn. I 
feed my cows corn fodder three times a day 
with a ration of middlings and bran, two 
parts .middlings and cne part bran, twice 
a day. After letting the churn stand in a 
warm room for.10 or 15 minutes, I put the 
cream in at a slightly higher temperature 
than called for in directions. The cream 
is kept in rather a warm pantry. After 
each skimming it is thoroughly stirred. Af- 
ter the final skimming I let it stand 12 hours 
to ripen, churning every third evening. -I 
timed myself recently and it was just 12 
minutes from the time I put the cream in 
the churn until I took out the butter.—[C. 
B. Carter, Ohio. 


Thick Urine—O. D. W. (N Y) has a horse 


which eats and works well, but urine is 
thick. Take 4 oz nitrate of potassium and 
divide into 10 parts and give the horse cne 
at night in a bran mash until all are taken, 
Feed on good hay and oats. Repeat if 


needed.~ 
and the most of it is made by using R 
our improved patent 

AQUATIC CREAM SEPARATOR. 
It takes all the cream out of milk, expels all foul odors 
and impurities in two hour’s time. Better than any 
reamery made and costs Jessthan halfasmuch. For 1 
cow up to 40. Can’t get out of order. No experience 
necessary. Prices, $5. to$1l. Free catalogue and test 

monials, Reliable Agents Wanted. 
Aquatic Cream Sep’ tor Co. 169 Factory Sq. Watertown, N.Y. 


KENTUCKY ALUMINUM STOCK LABEL. 


The Best. Lightest, Most Secure, Easiest Put On and 
the Cheapest. For description and sam.ple address 
F. H. JACKSON & CO., - - Winchester, Ky. 
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Cost a Little More But! 

A Sharples Farm” 
Cream Separator may, 
cost just a very little more’ 
than others, but it’s worth 
many times more. A $75 
machine that. lasts but a 
year is over seven times as — 


dear as a $100 machine that 
lasts ten years. That is why 





we build the best farm separator that money 


and brains will produce. 
Send for Catalogue’ No. 34. 
The Sharples Co., P. M. SHARPLES, 


Canal & Washington Sts. West Chester, Pa. 
CHICAGO. 


U. S.A. 








if skimmed with a National Hand 
Separator, is worth as’ much as five 


cows’ milk skimmed the old way. You 


can Save enough cream with this sepa- 
rator to pay for it. It saves work and 
ains time. It’s the easiest runnin 
nd separator built. We'll prove i 
by giving you the use ofa 


National -s!2%4.,. 


for ten days free. We will send you 

one without charge, to test for ten days 

in competition with any other separa- 

tor. Then if it doesn’t prove to be all 

we claim, send it back at our expense, 
Full particulars free. 


National Dairy Machine Co.. Newark, N. 3. 








SEE AND WONDER 
AUTOMATIC 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


ts Wanted 


ter butter. Farmers’ and Agents’ Gold-m' 
$2.50; worth $100. Send stamp for particulars. 


AR’ 


Automa’ 








COMPETITORS HAVE FRANKLY ADMITTED THAT 


‘The improved U. S. Separators 


ARE THE BEST SKIMMERS ON THE MARKET. 





We illustrate herewith our new corrugated bowl, which is 


giving such 


rfect satisfaction, and which does not 


uire hot 


water to flush. A small quantity of skimmilk does the work thor- 


oughly—more so than com 
‘of discs for the t 
ompetitors, in their efforts to find something to check 


miuiltiplicit 
neither, 


— that have central tubes and a 


e cream to stick to, as the U.S. has 


th 
4 Victorious Progress of the United States, 


have tried to make a big bugbear of using hot water to flush the 
bowl, but now this, their last criticism, is overcome, and they are 
at loss to know what to harp on to prejudice purchasers agains? 
the Improved U. S. and reduce the constantly increasing sales. 


Write for our 1900 or “‘ New Century” catalogue 


particulars, 


ving full 


. VERMONT. FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 











Simple; ¢asy to operate ;durable ;saves half the 
& labor. Butter-making simplified. Mace ang bet- 


tic Cream Separator Co, Box4,Quincy Il] 


= | 

















AGENTS WANTED. 


EVERY FARMER NEEDS THIS. 


Two years of unprecedented success have proven 
Cream Separators superior to all others wie gravity or dilution process. 
first patented in U. S. and Canada, andstillleads asthe 
the time, labor and cost of making butter the old way and gives 
yield and better quality. Costs only about $1.00 
purchasers evérywhere endorse it. For parti 


“ Aydro-Lactic Cream Separator Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. and Niagara Falls, Ontario. 


Webber’s Hydro-Lactic 

The 

half 

r 

r cow capacity. Satished 
rs, address 


Saves full 
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Flower and Forest Sweets. 
The Hive Question. 


There are so many styles and sizes of 
hives, frames and supers that a beginner is 
puzzled to know which to adopt. The best 
way is to visit several successful beekeep- 
ers and find out from them the advantages 
and disadvantages of each style and size. 
Then select the kind you think best and 
stick to it. The work will be greatly facili- 
tated by having all fixtures alike and in- 
terchangeable. In a discussion of this sub- 
ject at the recent Colorado beekeepers’ con- 
vention, the following statements were 
made: Mr Tracy—There is a great deal in 
the frame, also a great deal in the hive. 
But-if you get the dove-tailed hive all the 
time, you get the same thing always. Mr 
Bates—I like the Wis hive the best, as the 
frames always fit. I use mostly eight- 
frame Wis. Chris Adams, H. Rauchfuss 
and others do not like the Wis hive and 
offered to sel theirs at half price. 

H. Rauchfuss had used nearly every 
kind of hive, from the Hadden, with 
a frame less than 6 in deep, to those with 
a frame 113 in deep. The projecting frame- 
rest in the Wis hive causes the honey in 
the brace combs to scrape against it in 
taking out the frames. He does not like 
the Hoffman frame, and his preference is 
for a standing closed-end frame of %-in 
stuff all round, the top and bottom bars 
% in wide and the end bars 1% in wide. The 
top bars are grooved on the under side for 
fastening foundation with melted wax, and 
the end bars have a slight groove on the 
outside for the wires to rest in. 








A Steam Boiling Outfit. 


Cc. P. HASKINS, OHIO, 





One of these in Cuyahoga county, planned 
for maple syrup making, is situated in a 
bush of 1300 or 1400 trees. It consists of a 
large tubular 40-horse power boiler set in 
a brick arch with a 40 ft stack. On a plat- 
form a few feet to one side of the boiler 
are set the pans. The main boiling pan is 
10 to 12 ft lomg by 4 ft wide and 18 in deep. 
The syrup pan is about 4 ft square and 
same debth. On the bottom of the pan are 
several parallel steam pipes or _ coils. 
‘Through these the live steam from the 
boiler is forced. The steam then enters a 
small tank or heater, where the cold sap 
comes in. Here the steam is condensed and 
passes off in a small stream of water. 

It requires but a few minutes after turn- 
ing om the steam before the pans are foam- 
ing to the very tep and remain so as long 
as the steam is kept up. It can be shut 
off from either pan instantly so that no 
danger in leaving it or when syruping off 
ean exist. For this apparatus the owner 
claims a capacity of from six to eight bar- 
rels per hour. The amount of water neces- 
Sary in generating the steam is equal to the 
amount of sap boiled. This would be ob- 
viated by using a hot water pump instead 
of a common injector and be a great saving 
in fuel, as the condensed steam could be 
pumped back at a high temperature into 
the boiler. 





Sugaring Off—Have the very best wood 
you can obtain. It should be split fine and 
put up in a loft for at least one year. The 
sooner you get the syrup into the tins the 
better the sugar looks. Boil it down as 
soon as you can and not run it over. A 
Hittle sweet cream thrown in will keep it 
where it belongs. Don’t be afraid of burn- 
ing it just because it boils well. If the 
sugaring-off pan is free from sediment I 
think there is little danger ef burning until 
the syrup is done too dry. Don’t wet or 
grease the tins; this is all nonsense. Stir- 
ring sugar by machinery does not improve 
the quality, but saves time if you have the 
right kind of a machine.—[C. C. B. 


POULTRY 


Poultry Experience. 
Exercise for Ducks. 


Duck breeders often have trouble in secur- 
ing fertile eggs largely because of lack of 
exercise for the breeding birds. The method 
described by H. H, Stoddard in the New 








EXERCISE. 


DUCK AT 


Ege Farm, recently published by Orange 
Judd company, overcomes this obstacle by 
providing a series of swimming tanks under 
feed cylinders or feeding boards, as shown 
in the illustration. 

A diteh is cut and boarded at sides and 
bottom, e showing the original surface of 
the ground, e an inclined plane of boards 
with lath tacked on to secure foothold and 
d a platform with a slight slant for drain- 
age, the feed cylinder is at a, and a2 yard or 
runway begins at y. If the location allows 
a shallow ditch, the approach, e, may be 
omitted. This tank may be 2, 3 or 4 ft wide 
or even more, according to the supply of 
running water. For an extensive duck 
ranch the idea is to have the tank 300 or 400 
ft long divided by wire into sections for the 
accommodation of scores of fowls. 

The ditch and the tank which lines it may 
be so constructed that the depth will be 
just sufficient to allow the ducks to assume 
the position shown in the illustration, being 
enabled with a little effort to reach the food 
which has been dropped from above into 
the tanks. While searching for the food, 
their necks and legs will be actively em- 
ployed. The author describes a system of 
cylinders or feed boards which extend the 
whole length of the tank, and by striking 
with a hammer at one end food is dropped 
from the board or cylinder into each tank. 
This operation, repeated several times a 
day by the attendant, provides ample ex- 
ercise. 


The Hammonton Broiler Business. 

Broiler raisers at Hammgnton, N J, buy 
their eggs from outside parties, keeping no 
laying hens themselves, and it became al- 
mest ‘impossible to obtain from farmers 
large numbers of eggs suitable for hatching 
at the required season of the year. E. S. 
Grant, who is now the largest grower, buys 
kis eggs for hatching of a Philadelphia 
dealer, who takes pains to secure them 
fresk and handles them carefully. - These 
eggs are of no particular breed but pro- 
duce ehickens which average a satisfactory 
weight. By Mr Grant’s plan, which is the 
one generally employed, the grower begins 
eperations in Jan, starting in incubators 
and hatching chickens as fast as possible, 
obtaining eggs for the purpose wherever 
he can. After hatching, the chickens are 
placed either in brooders heated by lamps 
for each lot of 20 or 30 or in a large hot 
water brooder house, heated by pipes run- 
ning the whole length of the building. Mr 
Grant hatched this year about 4000 
chickens. - 

Fo: the first two weeks the chickens are 
fed granwlated oatmeal which is considered 
an excellent feed. After that, they get noth- 
ing but soft feed, composed of various pro- 
portions of bran or middlings and corn 
meal. A plentiful supply of sharp grit 
material is considered very important. The 
water supply is furnished in ordinary flat 
dishes. Just before killing time, the pro- 
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pertion of corn meal in the food is great- 
ly increased to induce fattening. This 
method would not be employed to raise 
chickens for breeding, but as the Hammon- 
ton growers buy their eggs and raise no 
breeders at all, the plan suffices to get 
raid growth and keep the chickens alive 
until they attain satisfactory wefght for 
broilers. 

Hammonton has received special atten- 
tion in the poultry papers because it is the 
Place of residence of several well-kno\.n 
poultry editors, who are not now, however, 
largely engaged in the business of actual 
poultry growing. Mr M. J. Boyer, a well- 
known editor and writer, keeps a small 
poultry farm for experimental purposes, 
having about 150 hens. At present,she is 
testing a large number of autematie and 
self-registering nests. The general prin- 
ciple of all these nests is to confine the 
hen as soon as she enters the nest. Some 
of them require stamped eggs. The stamp- 
ing is done by the attendant who visits the 
nests every hour and releases the hen after 
laying. The weight of the hen, as soon as 
sbe enters the nest, releases a trop door 
which closes the entrance. Mr Boyer is 
gisc experimenting with various makes of 








FREE 


There is a little book that is making 
money for poultrymen everyday. We 
are going to send you one free. Send 


your address at once to 
Science Department, 
THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., 
1350 Monadnock Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


A MORNING MASH. 
’ ea 








4,000 on our new book, 
ange A Peultry and 
Ineubaters.” is tells it all. Leading poultry 
men hav. written special articles for it. 192 
> pages, 6x11 tm. Llustrated. It's as good as 


Gyphers incubator 


—and it’s the best. Out hatch any other 





















ev = hine, Spepeene Sef Send 15 cts, 
Nodl 

péineasenanefien. Pe HERS INCUBATOR CO. 

Boston, Mass. land, N. ¥. Chicago, Hil. 





DON’T TAKE CHANCES! 


Buy no Incubator and pay fer it before 
giving ita trial. The firm vy will not 
“—¢ on trial have no faith in their 







lietty. Catalogue 

fee oe ab elps, 5a 

Golumbla Incebator Co., 62 Adams St., Delaware City.Del. 
‘“‘The Premier Ineubator, made by the Columbia 

Incubator Company, is the eobaber which took the 

Diploma of Honor and Silver Medal at the 

great National Export Exposition held at Phila.” 
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Perfect in principle. Prac- 
tical in operation. Gives 
the maximum results for 
2, the minimum hbor. We 
can tell you more about 
it in our catalogue. Mailed 
for the asking. loWA INCU- 
BATOR Co., 525 E.Grand Ave., 
Mention thisPaper DesMoines, Ia. 





Os ‘aalt BANTAM 
oe 50¢ 2% ee 


os “$5 30 DAYS’ Trial 
Before you pay scent. Mot Water er Hot Air 
wee 4 cents for No. 13 Catalog of valuable ation and 


tnferm: 
BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
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BE A BEE KEEPER. 


@LEAWINGS IN BEE ‘BEE CULTURE 
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eae an tes Games ane” 
ae Tee Supple rp you estonia We are 
the leading manafacturers of 


THE A. |. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, ‘onto. 














brocders and incubators, and has as yet 
reached only the general conclusion that 
the hot-air machines are more satisfactory 
than those operated’ by hot water. For 
breeds, he has the Plymouth Rocks, White 
Wyandots, Light Brahmas, R I Reds, etc. 
He finds the White Wyandots excellent for 
general purpose fowls, the only drawback 
being the irregularity in the size of the 
eggs. 





Contestants Getting Ready. 


Some who preferred to begin March 1 
have already commenced keeping records 
and memoranda. These entries may of 
course be transferred to a _ record book 
later. Prize offers are still being received 
and a number of. others are under consider- 
ation. Offers received after March 12 can- 
not be printed in the record book, but will 
be acknowledged in the poultry columns. 
Only those who regularly receive their pa- 
per or members of the immediate family 
may compete. Hired help is not considered 
a part of the family. If preferred, contest- 
ants may enter accounts for the broiler 
business alone or for turkeys or water- 
fowl alone, but only one account should be 
submiitced by any one person. Photographs 
or drawings are admitted, as they some- 
times make the description clearer. 

Our Money-in-Poultry record book is al- 
ready on the press, part of it, and the final 
pages will go to press March 13. We hope 
to be able to begin mailing this book March 
20, so that every contestant will be sure 
to have it by April 1 at latest, when the 
record is to begin. The price of our Money- 
in-Poultry record book is 50c, but to con- 
testants the price is only 10c. Anyone 
whose subscription is paid to Oct 1, 1900, or 
beyond, may thus enter the contest and get 
this valuable record book for only 10c. If 
you are not a subscriber, send 50c to this 
office to pay for the paper to Oct 1, and the 
record book will be presented to you free 
of cost. 

This record book is alone worth several 
times 50c to any one who keeps poultry on 
either a large or small scale. It makes it 
easy for all to have an equal show at the 
$3000 worth of prises of offered. 





Author of the New Egg Farm. 


Probably the best-known, most original 
and most authoritative practical poultry 
expert in the U S is H. H. Stoddard. At 
an early age Mr Stoddard became a pigeon 
anc poultry keeper, and he possessed near 
Hartford, Ct, what was then the largest 
poultry establishment in either Europe or 
America, though since then many in both 
hemispheres have surpassed it in magni- 
tude. This led to the publication by him 
in American Agriculturist of a series of 
articles entitled An Egg Farm, afterward 
published in book form. This work passed 
through many successive editions and was 
read over the whole civilized world, and in 
consequence of its teachings, hundreds of 
poultry farms were established on the col- 
ony plan. 

During the twenty years following the 
appearance of the first edition of the book, 
its author edited and published a monthly 
illustrated magazine, the Poultry World, 
devoted exclusively to poultry, and chron- 
icling his continued experience in poultry 
keeping in Ct and Neb, with the added ex- 
perience of correspondents in every state 
in the Union. 

While deprecating such an inroad upon 
his characteristic modesty, Mr Stoddard 
claims in a letter to us that the idea of 
machinery wherewith to do poultry chores 
is the most important idea evolved thus 
far in poultry culture or mentioned in its 
literature. Hence the new and revised edi- 
tion of An Egg Farm, which describes sev- 
eral styles of such apparatus for both in- 
door and outdoor use. The management of 
sitting hens in large numbers, by means 
of nests opened and closed by machinery, 
is also described in the new book, with 
which device the author beats the best 
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modern mechanical incubators and regards 
it as of importance almost ‘equal to that of 
the idea of exercise afforded by means of 
machinery. 
OO 

Prize Plymouth Rock—“Hub Jr’ won 
the ribbon at Boston, 1899, which was one of 
the largest poul- 
try exhibitions 
ever held in 
America. His 
sire, ‘* Hub, ” 
won the same 
prize at Boston, 
both as a cock 
and a cockerel. 
He is a very 
‘even - colored 
{ blue bird, very 
strong in wing 
* and tail as well 
as in under- 
barring. He has 
an evenly : ser- 
, rated fine point 
comb, nicely 
turned. Muchin- 
terest was man- 
ifested in this prize winner, as a typical 
specimen of the most popular’ general- 
purpose bird. 





HUB JR. 


In Exporting Chickens for England, se- 
lect those weighing from 5% to 6 lbs each. 
They should have the head left on, a fringe 
of feathers left around the head, and the 
tail and wing feathers should be left on. 
They should be picked dry, never drawn, 
and starved for 24 hours before killing. They 
should be packed in boxes holding 1 doz 
chickens, with a partition in the center, six 
fowls on a side, packed heads and tails. The 
Dorking is the standard fowl of England. 
Plymouth Rocks and Wyandots are just as 
good and when well fatted cannot be told 
from Dorkings. Canadian chickens weigh- 
ing 5% to 6 lbs each bring 80c apiece, while 
those from the U S which are much smaller 
bring but 52 to 54c per pair.—[A. S. Baker, 
England. 


Eggs in Manufactu.es—Large numbers 
of eggs are used in the manufacture of 
dried albumen and yolk powder. American 
manufacturers claim that their business is 
injured by the importation of these pro- 
ducts made from cheap foreign eggs, and 
are making an effort to have a duty put 
on imported eggs and egg products. 





Sitting Hens can be trained to leave the 
nest of their own accord by having the 
door open at a regular time each day. 





I have just made an examination of 
Profits in Poultry, and am so well satisfied 
with it that I would suggest that anyone 
in need of such a book could not do better 
than to order one from Orange Judd Co.— 
[W. M. Kibby, California. 











HATCH with the perfect, self-{ 
regulating, lowest 
ced first class hatcher—the 


EXCELSIOR Incubator, 


Hatches the lenges per cent. of 
fertile eggs at the lowest cost. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 









Illus. Catalog. 








—— Healthy Chicks | 


are hatched by our incubators. and more 
of them than bens can hatch. Why? 
Because our reguiator never fails to keep 
the heat just right. Catalogue 
8 printed in 5 languages gives tull 
aescrivtions. illustrations and prices. and 
much information for poultry raisers. 
Sent for 6 cents. 

DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., 
Box 14. Des Boines, is. 


& SONG OF SUCCESS 


would make another good name for our 


aa 2OTH CENTURY 
?POULTRY BOOK 


It deals with all those subjects which tend 

o success in the poultry business, treated by 
the masterful hand of experience. Nosubject 

L, ithits them all. It’s oO can be adopted by ev: 

Is about the renowned 

Book sent for 10c to cover 


ard yo 
Incubator & Brooder Co., Box 81, Quincy, 
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CHICKENS 


Strong and healthy if tea want the Pullets to lay 
when five months old. When hens lay eggs for 
hatching, mix in their food every other day, 


Sheridan’s Powder. 


It strengthens the hens; i you t more fertile eggs. 
Persons whosucceed best with Poultry commence 
with little a giving twice a week an even 
oe pay Ly Ee 
ea uart 0} gradua . ose. 
Sold by pack ape. grocers, feed a dealers or by ee. 


Single pack 25c. Large can $1. 00, 
Ex pala. LS. JOHNSON & CO. Boston, Baws, 











The IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


hatches all the fertile eggs; is 
pres le, durable and easily oper- 
;168 page catalogue contain- 
h ~- information and testimon 
Sent free. GEO. ERTEL CO. 











INCUBAT R FREE on on 


trial. Mos oN 
; 24 ew < Cc. 
os “Von Culin. z. 
A s 106. Pm 
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The Study of Breeds 


By THOMAS SHAW 


Professor of Animal Husbandry at the Wupreenter of 
Minnesota, formerly Professor of Agricul 
the Ontario Agricultural College, and editor 
Canadian Live Stock Journal. 


This great work gives the origin and history of all the 
pedigreed breeds of cattle, sheep, and swine now found in 
America, in a manner at once brief, comprehensive and in 
regular sequence.. ‘It also deals with their present dis- 
tribution. It treats of the characteristics of each breed, 
showing relative size, adaptability, early maturity, feed- 
ing and breeding qualities, and uses in crossing and 
grading. It also gives relative milk production in cattle, 
and wool production in sheep. It gives the recognized - 
standards or scales of points where these exist, and where 
they do not, standards are submitted. It is a summary 
of condensations, stated in a manner at once clear, con- 
cise, a and exact. The time cocnpene in 
preparing this book has covered a large portion of 12 
years. [llustrations are given of male and female ani- 
mals of each breed ee 4 t are true to the type. For farmer, 
breeder or seatent, the book is the one complete and 
reliable patse. Upward of 400 pages, wd 10 full-page 
pilates, cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 

one e Free of this and many other publications, 

JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl., New York 
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FOR WEEK ENDING MARCH {0, 1900. 


The enthusiasm created by our Money-in- 
Poultry contest is increased by the clever 
record book we have devised. It was de- 
scribed in our last issue, and the poultry page 
in this number tells more about it. With 
upward of $3000 worth of prizes, the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist poultry contest ought to 
be a prodigious success. It begins April 1, 
so entries should be made immediately. 











Five years ago when American Agricul- 
turist predicted fair prices for horses in 1900, 
many raisers thought we were mistaken. 
Values were at such a low level that it 
seemed to discouraged breeders impossible 
for them ever to recover. The horse mar- 
ket to-day fully confirms our prophecy. 
Sound horses in good condition are wanted 
at all the leading markets and at paying 
prices, too. Poor stock, as usual, finds slow 
sale, but the man who followed our advice 
in 1894 and 1895 and began breeding from 
good stock is now making money. 





And now the department of agriculture at 
Washington seems to have become tinct- 
ured with the fear last year expressed by 
Sir William Crookes that another generation 
will find us at the starvation point in wheat 
growing. Botanist Coville and Statistician 
Hyde of the department express the belief 
that within a comparatively short time do- 
mestic needs and the call for export grain 
will demand an enermous increase in wheat 
acreage or rate of yield per acre. We be- 
lieve that both these are easily possible of 
accomplishment as soon as conditions war- 
rant the development of the necessary en- 
ergy. The elaboration of Crookes’s theory 
of wheat exhaustion. as found in his book 
published this winter, develops nothing new, 
but in this connection it is interesting to 
note that our department of agriculture has 
just published a bulletin on Russian ce- 
reals adapted for cultivation in the United 
States. It names and describes an array 
of Russian varieties of wheat, rye, oats, 


EDITORIAL 


barley, corn, the millets, etc, and the belief 
is expressed that within the next decade 
some of these cereals will have become es- 
tablished and important factors in grain 
growing in thiscountry. Whileseveral of the 
varieties described have been already tried 
in this country and proved unsatisfactory, 
further careful experiments may well be 
made. Thig bulletin can be had for the 
asking by addressing the department of 
agriculture at Washington. 





Announcement 





OF AN IMPORTANT SERIES OF EDITORIALS ON 
PRESENT PRICES AND THE FUTURE OF 
VALUES. 

Announcement is hereby made of a series 
of editorial articles that have long been 
in preparation and the publication of which 
will begin in our issue of next week, for 
March 17. These articles will present a 
survey of the present range of prices of 
everything the farmer has to sell and also 
of what he has to buy. The underlying 
eauses of the general upward trend in 
values will be set forth in a clear, simple 
and authoritative manner, based upon a 
world-wide survey. 

Even more important will be the features 
of this series that will treat of the future 
of prices. Without attempting impossible 
forecasts we shall marshal the facts and 
influences that are likely to control, for a 
year or two to come, the .alue of what the 
farmer has to sell and the price of what 
he has to buy. 

These articles will be of a strictly busi- 
ness character. They will not touch in 
any way upon politics or reiigion or upon 
any of the party issues or peculiar ques- 
tions upon which opinions differ so widely, 
but which have only a slight or indirect 
connection with the problem of present 
prices and future values. 

The first article, in our issue for next 
week, March 17, will consider the farmer’s 
financial condition—past, present and fu- 
ture. The vast improvement in the farm- 
er’s position, the extent of the mortgage 
paying movement, the upward tendency in 
values of farm lands, what produce is still 
relatively low and how to enhance prices 
of the same, etc, will be comprehensively 
treated. 

The second article, in American Agricul- 
turist for March 24 will exhibit a similar ar 
ray of data and causes that have operated 
to advance prices cf labor and products in 
other lines of industry, and that enable the 
consumer to pay good prices for farm 
products. 

The third article, March 31, will be devoted 
te the stupendous iron interests of the 
world in their relations to agriculture and 
allied industries. It is extremely important 
that farmers particularly should be able to 
form an intelligent judgment as to the 
present and future market for iron in its 
various forms, of which they are such vast 
consumers. This section of the subject will 
deal with iron from mine to farm and will 
show just where each advance in price has 
occurred and why, and the prospects as to 
the maintenance of the present high level 
of prices, as well as the possibility of fur- 
ther increase. 

Succeeding articles during April will cover 
other phases of this marvelously interest- 
ing subject, with the same comprehensive 
thoroughness and intelligence. Each article 
will be comparatively free of tables and sta- 
tistics, but will be based upon the most ex- 
haustive inquiry yet made in any quarter. 
It is hoped to have them written so suc- 
cinctly and in such style as to prove of fas- 





cinating interest, as well as being aniong 
the most valuable matter yet published in 
this or any other periodical. 

These articles will demonstrate that Amer- 
ican agriculture has entered upon an epoch- 
making period. The future is brilliant with 
promise for the businesslike farmer, while 
the less progressive farmer must of neces- 
sity catch up with the times or his last 
condition will be worse than at present, 
These articles are in line with American 
Agriculturist’s long-established policy of 
developing and fostering the business side 
of agriculture, so as to enable our subscrib- 
ers to profit by present conditions and fu- 
ture possibilities, just as do bankers, mer- 
chants or manufacturers. 





The important advance in the price of 
the great southern staple once more clothes 
the expression “King Cotton’ with real 
meaning. Within the past week or so cot- 
ton has sold higher than at any time in 
seven years, carrying profit and confidence 
to the entire south, and leading in relative 
strength any of our northern grain mar- 
kets. The entire gain in price since last 
fall represents for the crop 100 million dol- 
lars compared with early September. A 
phenomenally heavy acreage for the crop 
of 1900 is inevitable. It is to be ‘hoped, 
however, that the cotton planters of ‘Texas, 
Arkansas, the Gulf and South Atlantic 
States will not put all their eggs in one 
basket,” but will realize that a moderate 
yield at present good prices pays better 
—— an enormous tonnage of five-cent cot- 
on. 

One effect of the low price of corn and 
wheat will result in a more careful selec- 
tion of seed and a consequent increase in 
the yield and quality of the grain. When 
it is possible to raise 10@ bushels of corn 
per acre by breeding up of the seed and 
giving careful culture where only 60 or 70 
are usually grown, the importance of this 
matter is apparent. Then, too, the Illinois 
experiment station proves that the protein 
content of corn-ean be increased by selec- 
tion as well as the yield. Minnesota dem- 
onstrates that more and better wheat can 
be produced by breeding and _ selection. 
The.farmer who looks after these finer 
points is the one who will be the future ag- 
ricultural leader. It is not impossible to 
attend to these details. A little more time 
spent in planning will save much useless 
labor and direct loss. 








New crops have added interest for many 
farmers this year because of the com- 
paratively low price of the staples—wheat 
and corn. A iimited acreage of untried 
things is of course desirable, but the prin- 
cipal source of relief is diversified farming. 
The time is especially propitious for the 
change, as live stock of all kinds is profit- 
able and will in all probability remain so 
for some years. "With cattle, the high price 
of breeding animals will make the building 
up of herds slow work, but satisfactory re- 
turns are all the more certain because of 
this. Never before have the wheat raisers 
of the northwest realized the necessity and 
value of diversification. Those who have 
tried it are so well pleased that they are 
preparing to secure more stock. 





The remarkable ‘“‘appetite’” for corn is 
shown in American Agriculturist’s report in 
another column, indicating crop reserves 
and consumption. The demand through the 
various distributive channels now amounts 
to two billion bushels a year, and 90 per 
cent of this is used at home, 





Pastures, Yards, and all places where 
milch cows are kept should be free from 
decaying substances or anything that will 
produce noxious smelis. These will reap- 
pear in the milk if they are present. 
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Moderate Farm Stocks of Grain. 


[From Page 299.] 

during the year ’98-’99 of 1,900,000,000 bu. 
During the year beginning March 1, ’99, the 
‘supply was made up of the 711,000,000 bu 
carried over and a crop of 2,207,000,000 bu, 
4/r a total of 2,919,000,000 bu. From this sup- 
ply there is now left to carry over, March 
1, '06, 862,000,000 bu, showing a distribution 
during the past 42 months of 2,057,000,600 
bu, or @ gain in the consaming capacity of 
157,000,600 bw during the year. It is also 
worthy of note that for the first time the 
distributive demand exceeds 2,000,000,000 bu 
per annum. 

The following statement shows the pres- 
ent farm holdings of corn, with the per- 
centage which such holdings constitute of 
the preceding crops, by states: 


WARM STOCKS OF CORN BY STATES. 
[Last three figures, 000s, omitted.] 








Pcent Bu Pcent Bu 
N Y, 40 5,477 Ia, 44 134,488 
Pa, 38 15,228 Mo, 34 ~=—« 60,863 
Tex, 4% 44,793 Kan, 38 989,307 
Ark, 35 39,742 Neb, ' 43 92,643 
Tenn, 39 §«6025,.358-N D, 30 117 
WwW Wa, 37 5,923 S D, 37 11,068 
Ky, 34 26,405 Cal, 83 340 
Ohio, 38 42,055 Ore, 20 86 
Mich, 39 15,664 Wash, 25 52 
Ind, 38 54,133 Other, 35 0=—s- 71,471 
Til, 40 113,170 — 
Wis, 38 18,633 Total, 39 861,682 
Minn, 44 16,866 


THE FARM STOCKS OF OATS, 


following the excellent crop of '99, are the 
largest ever reported except im '96, but the 
excess over the stocks thus held Iast year is 
only about 10 per cent. In view of the gen- 
erally improved industrial conditions and 
the heavier rate of consumption now going 
om this tnerease should not be considered 
as In any way burdensome. The percent- 
age which present stocks are of last year’s 


crop ts 37.1 and the aggregate holding 322,- 
065,000 bu. The farm reserves of oats re- 
ported on March I, in recent years, have 
been as follows: 


FARM STOCKS OF OATS FOR SIX YEARS. 


Bushels Bushels 
1895 ...++-..254,000,000 1898 ........29t,000,000 
1896 ........415,000,000 1899 ........231,000,000 
1897 .......-296,000,000 1900 ........322,000,000 





Popcorn Moving at Fairly Good Figures. 


Farmers who grow popcorn for market 
have been favored with a good demand this 
winter and stocks are well reduced. Prices 
rule relatively high, in some instances %c 
per Ib over last year. As shown in our col- 
umns a week ago the outlet for this special 
crop is limited and the business could be 
easily overdone; yet those who make a 
business of growing popcorn for market 
have been fairty well satisfied with condi- 
tions during the past year. Many growers 
carry @ crop over ome year, when the corn 
always commands a good premium over 
new, soft corn. Investigation recently made 
in sections where popcorn is largely grown 
and in the big distributing markets finds 
the situation good. In western Iowa, ac- 
cording to a prominent grower writing 
us recently, farmers who devote spe- 
cial attention to this crop met with good 
suecess in yield and price. One man has 
550,060 Ibs on hand in Cass Co, grown for a 
Chicago dealer. In Clark Co, O, quite a 
center, fully half the ’99 crop sold by open- 
ing of Feb and little if any old or ’98 corn 
on hand. inquiry good, growers offered 
about $1.75 per 100 Ibs for corn on the cob; 
more corn grown there last season than for 
several years previously, crop largely out of 
first hands, demand good. A eorrespond- 
ent at Westfield, N Y. writes us stocks 
very small, demand good, corn readily sala- 
ble <t 1.87%, per 100 Ibs. At Bast Putney, 
Vt, where this is a special crop, old corn 


(98 crop) nearly all sold at %e advance, 
prices around 2.50@3; corn from latest crop 
will be generally held off the market until 
next fall. 

In such wholesale markets as Chicago, 
interest tame, but all consignments readily 
salable. In car lots popcorn on the cob is 
selling at $1.25 per 100 lbs for colored, mixed 
lots, up to $1.50@1.75 for strcight lots, with 
extra fancy 8-row and rice corn 1 50@1 75 
and Pearl 175@2. At New York, choice 
popcorn is quotable arouné 1 75@2. 





Raising Beef in the South—The high 
price of prime beef in the leading markets 
goes to prove that southern farmers should 
raise thelr own meat. The abundant sup- 
ply of water in N C, and the ease and rapid- 
ity with which forage crops can be raised, 
makes it possible for southerners to produce 
their own meat supply. The agricultural 
board of N C paints out that cattle may he 
chiefly grown on the by-products of the 
staple crops. 





Texas Wheat for Macaroni and other 
edible pastes has been tested by manufac- 
turers in France and found to be of proper 
character, including percentage of gluten. 





Belgian Farm Products consist chtefty of 
cereals, potatoes, sugar and tobacco. More 
than 67 per cent of the total area of Bel- 
gium is under cultivation. 





Horses in Canada, according to the last 
official census of ’91, were 1,470,572, an in- 
crease compared with ten years earlier of 
411,000 head. 


Canada’s Exports in 1898, $164,000,000, 
were the greatest on record and compared 
with only 119,000,000 five years earlier. 


A Full Crop of Coffee in Brazil is 10,000,~ 
000 bags. 
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The Dominion Grange in Session. 

The 25th annual session of the Dominion 
grange of Canada was held at London, Ont, 
last week. Master Jabel Robinson of Mid- 
dlemarch delivered an inspiring address, 
urging education, organization and co-op- 
eration as the great need of the farmers of 
to-day. The Dominion grange was organ- 
ized at London, Ont, June 2, 1874, and since 
then 1000 subordinate granges have been 
organized, covering each of the maritime 
provinces, Quebec, New Brunswick and On- 
tario. Of recent years the order has ex- 
tended into Manitoba. The grange organi- 
zation now consists of about 75 flourishing 
subordinates, many of which have substan- 
tial grange halls. While no granges have 
been organized during the year, none have 
surrendered their charter. Victoria of Har- 
wich, Apple Grove of Middlemarch, Forest 
Grove*of Yarmouth and others have made 
a comfortable increase in membership, and 
others have held enthusiastic educational 
meetings. 

Master Robinson outlined why the grange 
was not as strong as it used to be, criti- 
cised. the fact that farmers are too easily 
satisfied as to legislative matters, urged the 
importance of united work, congratulated 
Patrons on the opening up of the British 
market to Canadian produce and urged 
Patrons to produce the choicest produce, 
expressed faith that railways and trusts 
will eventually be controlled, enthused over 
the growth and work of the order in the 
states and closed with expressions of pa- 
triotism and loyalty to Britain and the em- 
pire. 








J. J. Bell, assistant steward N Y state 
grange was born and brought up a 
farmer in Broome - " 





Co, where he now 
resides. At an early 
age he developed a 
wonderful know l- 
edge of seeds and 
plants, and _ while 
yet a boy conceived 
the idea that seeds- 
men were charging 
too much for seeds. 
He is now at the 
head of a large and 
prosperous seed bus- 
iness, and is one of 
the most active 
grange workers in 
York state. Broome 
Co Patrons feel greatly complimented by 
his election as an officer of the state organ- 
ization. 





Getting a Move On. 

The grange ship is surely sailing in placid 
water. State Master G. B. Horton of Mich 
writes us that since the meeting of the state 
grange in Nov, 35 granges have been or- 
ganized in his state and the funds show 
an increase of $700 over the corresponding 
period of the year before. National. Master 
Jones reports to American Agriculturist 87 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


The Advertisement of the Ulrich Manu- 
facturing Co of Rock Falls, Ill, will be 
found in another column. We wish to di- 
rect the attention of our readers to the lit- 
tle tool they manufacture, as being the only 
thing of the kind on the market: It will 
hoe, plow and cultivate either astride the 
row or between the row, and has the added 
advantage of being low in price. Anybody 
can afford to have one of these little culti- 
vators, and those who know its value by 
experience think they cannot afford to be 
without it. Write for circular matter, 
terms to agents, etc, and mention this paper. 








It Is Bestowing no undue praise upon 


the well machinery manufactured by the 
F, C. Austin Manufacturing Co of Harvey, 
Ill, to say that it is widely recognized as 
among the best on the market. It mat- 
ters not how deep a well you may 
want to sink, the F. C. Austin Mfg Co can 
furnish the machinery and tools for sink- 
ing it. Read their advertisement in 
another column, -and if you want well 
machinery do not allow yourself to pur- 
chase it elsewhere until you get a copy of 
their new catalog, No 26. It will cost you 
nothing but the postal card you use in ask- 
ing for it. 





GRANGE 


new granges since Oct 1, ’99, 17 per month, 
as against 146 during the entire year of 
1899, or 12 per month. Old granges report a 
general strengthening as well. 














MRS 8, N, JUDD, LECTURER, N Y STATE GRANGE, 


was born at Stockbridge, Vt, at the foot of 
the Green mountains. Educated in the 
common schools so famous in that state, 
she fitted for college in Burr and Burton 
seminary of Manchester, Vt, afterward en- 
tered St Lawrence Univ of Canton, N Y, 
graduating in the class of ’71. Taught in 
Goddard seminary of Barre, Vt, became 
principal of White seminary C L institute 
of Clinton, N Y, and finally married her 
university classmate, Mr S. N. Judd, resid- 
ing since on family estate in Canton. Her 
grange work began in April, 1889, when she 
joined Silas Wright grange and was im- 
mediately elected lecturer. Became lectur- 
er of St Lawrence Co council in 1890, Ceres 
of N Y state grange in 1892, county deputy 
in 1893, master of county council in 1894, 
lady assistant steward and _ assistant 
state lecturer in ’98 and was chosen 
lecturer of the state grange from 
among several contestants at the recent 
session at Herkimer. Sister Judd is 
known throughout the state and elsewhere 
as a popular, convincing and entertaining 
expounder of the grange gospel. 
NEW YORK. 


North Manlius initiated seven farmers at 
last meeting. This grange is doing fine 
work; through its efforts an institute was 
held March 5 and 6. The grange is a great 
factor in Manlius. 

Schoharie Co Pomona met with Livings- 
tonville Feb 15 and it was said to be the best 
meeting ever held in the county. Nine Pa- 
trons of this Pomona attended the recent 
state grange at Herkimer, 

The Dutchess and Columbia Patrons fire 
relief ass’n carries insurance of $1,200,000, 
instead of $200,000 as was recently printed 
by error in this paper. 

Any farmer or reader residing in New 
York state, desiring information as to the 
object, work of and how to organize a 
grange, should write to State Master E. B. 
Norris, Sodus, N Y. 

The grange has learned from past ex- 
perience that in order to be successful and 
accomplish the greatest good: for all, its 
foundation must be based upon business 
principles, and systematic and persevering 
efforts, and the whole superstructure bound 
together with unity of thought and action, 
cémented by the strong ties of fraternity. 
This applies to subordinate as well as high- 
er granges.—[State Master E. B. Norris. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Northampton Co Pomona meeting, to be 
held at Farmersville Feb 17, was postponed, 
the heavy snow storms Friday and Satur- 
day making it almost impossible for some 
of the subordinate granges to be there; 
It was unanimously decided to postpone 
business until March 10 same place and 
time. 

Lower Saucon met Feb 21; only small at- 
tendance on account of bad _ weather. 
Three applications for membership were 
handed in and referred. 


OHIO. 


Darby of West Jefferson is prospering 
with new accessions at nearly every meet- 
ing. Madison Co Pomona meets with West 
Jefferson April 10,.at which State Lecturer 
S. E. Strode is expected. 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Crawford Co—Continued freezing - and 
thawing has been very destructive to grain 
and grass. Adding this to the effects of last 
season’s drouth and the ravages of the fly, 
the prospects of a wheat and hay crop are 
at present very poor. Fruit buds of all 
kinds still appear. to be in excellent condi- 
tion. Sugar makers have not yet opened 
their sugar camps, though some good 
sugar weather has just passed. Farmers are 
taking unusual interest in improved seeds 
and are looking forward to better prices 
next season. About all available hay has 
been purchased and pressed. Horse buyers 
are numerous and are paying better prices 
than last season. Considerable real estate 
is changing hands. There is more demand 
for farms than for several years. A. I. 
West of Fayette Co will take possession of 
the farm recently bought of G. W. Shelitoe. 
Cheese will be made at the Martin creamery 
during the coming season. The directors 
think cheese will pay a better profit than 
butter or cream. Ed Wilson is at Sharon 
putting up telephone poles. His brother 
Frank buys the poles here and ships them 
to Sharon. The lumber business is quite 
active. 


Successful Institutes—The series of farm- 


ers’ instjtutes in Berks Co, recently ended, 
were successful in every way. Institutes 
were held at Morgantown, Bernville and at 
Blandon. At Morgantown the weather was 
very much against the attendance, yet a 
large number were present and much -in- 
terest in every session was manifested. The 
institute at Blandon was the most success- 
ful and best attended, being favored with 
pleasant weather. The average attendance 
was 234. At the evening sessions, people 
were turned away, there not being seating 
room enough in the large union church, 
having a seating capacity of about 600. 
Farmers came a distance.of 10 miles. In- 
stitute interest is growing in Berks Co. 


NEW YORK. 


Le Ray, Jefferson Co, March 6—A heavy 
snow storm ushered in March. E. J. Sovey 
has moved from the Weichard farm in this 
town to a farm 13 miles beyond Watertown. 
Butchers are scouring the country for 
pork and report it scarce. Clarence Hardy 
of Sanford’s Corners has sold his milk for 
a year to Watertown parties. 


Mexico, “Oswego Co, March 5—Several 
cheese factories have run all winter, a great 
help to farmers who are prepared to pro- 
duce miik in winter. Strawberry growers 
report that beds are wintering fairly well. 
Farmers are looking forward to the coming 
season as one of good prices, 


Breakabeen, Schoharie Co, March 3—The 
weather has been good for cutting wood 
but no snow to draw it on. Consequently 
most farmers have not got up their year’s 
supply. Only a few logs drawn to mill thus 
far Nearlv all hay and straw sold and 
delivered. There was a large amount of 
old hay on hand and most farmers have 
pressed and sold it. Frank Freemyre re- 
cently bought two very fine Brown Swiss 
heifers in Connecticut. There seems to be 
little sale for stock at present. Grant Mat- 
tice has traded his large farm for two 
places in the village of Grand Gorge, Del- 
aware Co. W. H. Travis has one of the fin- 
est Jersey heifers to be found in this sec- 
tion. 


Carmel, Putnam Co, March 5—George 


Travis of Yorktown has hired the late J. C. 
Green farm at Mahopac. At the sale of live 
stock on the A. F. Baldwin farm last week, 
30 cows sold on an average of $47 each. 
The farm of the late Gilbert Bailey of Cro- 
ton Falls wi]l be sold under mortgage fore- 
closure this month. It contains 325 acres. 
Some apples shipped to N Y last week 
cleared $2.75 per bbl. 


Berlin, Rensselaer Co, March 4—M. C, 
Brown has rented his ‘‘Hollow”’ farm to 
Calvin Pratt. Andrew Miller has bought one 
of the farms formerly owned by the late 
A. 8. Burdick. Stock is wintering well, al- 
though there is scarcity of hay on some 
farms. Some early lambs are being dropped. 
Byron Dodge has bought: an addition to his 
farm of Mrs A. B. Niles. B. G. Cranston 
will conduct the Brimmer farm in connec- 
tion with his own the coming season. - Mil, 











lard brothers have rented their farm to 
Henry Satterlee. The C @& L V railroad is 
putting up large quantities of ice, prepara- 
tory to sending the milk through this val- 
ley to New York. It is doubtful if much is 
obtained in this town, because of a cheese 
factory here of long standing and good 
reputation. Caleb Bentley has bought the 
farm formerly owned by the late Dr A. E. 
Sands and will have his son-in-law, Eimer 
Hull, conduct it. 


Rodman, Jefferson Co, March 6—William 
Glasier, one of the oldest,’ wealthiest and 
most respected citizens of Rodman, died at 
his home Feb 27. Thé sugar season has re- 
ceived a great setback by-deep snow. Pat- 
rick Gilroy has moved from the Munson 
farm to the Ridge road. Stock has win- 
tered well. Hay is abundant and spends 
well, Most of the tenant farmers have 
moved and-are now ready: te begin work 
as soon as snow and frost will permit. A 
lareg acreage of peas and beans will be put 
in, as seedsmen are offering increased prices. 
The Adams canning factory will not go up 
this season. .The walls for the cold stor- 
age. plant at Watertown are nearly up. ‘The 
building will be ready for next season’s use. 


Saratoga, Saratoga Co, March 3—Several 
hundred bbis of potatoes remain in first 
hands in this township and thrifty farm- 
ers will receive a nice percentage for hold- 
ings. Considerable lumbering is going on. 
Several woodlots have been sold and money 
being easier farmers are getting in some 
good-sized lots of logs at the mills for re- 
pairs and improvements on farm property. 
Cows have sold at good prices at recent 
auctions, $30 to 40 per head, with more 
than two months yet to stable. 


Loss to Horticulture—Elbert S. Carman, 


the widely known editor and horticulturist, 
died of pneumonia at his winter home in 
New York city, Feb 28. He was born at 
Hempstead, L I, in 1836, entered Brown uni- 
versity in 1854, and, after being graduated, 
engaged in mercantile business in New 
York. From early childhood he showed and 
developed a taste for rural affairs. Later 
on he contributed to the agricultural press 
and finally became editor and proprietor of 
Rural New Yorker. He established experi- 
mental grounds at his country home. Here 
he brought together for practical trial ev- 
ery new small fruit and grape obtainable, 
also cereals, ornamental plants, potatoes, 
etc. He was particularly interested in the 
hybridization of various classes of plants, 
in the pursuit of which he was materially 
and efficiently assisted by his wife, who sur- 
vives him. Some of the resulting seedlings 
of these crossings have become and are to 
this day recognized among the most valua- 
ble standard varieties. He originated the 
trench system of potato culture, a full ac- 
count of which is given in his book entitled 
New Potato Culture. About a year ago he 
retired from active business in the hope of 
enjoying his charming home during the re- 
maining years of his life, which, unfortu- 
nately, have been cut short all too soon. 
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-Farmersville, Cattaraugus Co, March 5— 
Many have sold themselves short of hay. 
Stock is wintering well. Many farmers are 
feeding meal, hay being too high. Wages 
are quite high here this year. Hay brings 
$10 p ton, oats 30c, eggs .12c, butter 22c, corn 
meal 85c per cwt. 


Avoca, Steuben Co, March 3—Side hills 
are being badly washed where fall plowed. 
Winter grain looks bad, and unless’ the 
spring is very favorable it must be a light 
crop. Stock is wintering well. Farmers 
are feeding more grain and more fodder 
than usual. No straw stacks in the yards, 
everything being fed in the barns. At re- 
cent auctions ordinary cows sold for $50 
each, sheep $5 to 5.50, hens 40 to 42c. There 
is much talk in the grange on organiza- 
tion for the purpose of shipping produce 
and dealers are a little nervous. The re- 
cent institute was a grand success. 


Brookfield, Tioga Co, March 3—Much rain 
and little snow have fallen this month. 
Creeks and rivers have been high. It has 
been a good winter for the. medical. frater- 
nity and the undertakers. Hay is bringing 
$11.75 to 12. Wheat is worth 65c per 60 lbs, 
buckwheat 90c per 100 Ibs. Cows are rang- 
ing in price from 35 to 40, sheep 4.50 to 5. 
Horses are higher. A few crops of tobacco 
remain unsold, 


Clifton Park, Saratoga Co, March 3— 
There will be a number of changes here this 
spring. John Boughton will move back on to 
the William Mott farm. E. S. Thayer of 
Kansas, a son-in-law of William Mott 
of this place, will arrive here this 
month with a carload of fine horses suit- 
able for all purposes. Mr Thayer is. well 
known here, Hay is advancing. Mrs El- 
derage Vorce, a life-long resident of this 
place, died Feb 26 after a long illness. She 
will be greatly missed. 

Le Roy, Genesee Co, March 5—The recent 
farmers’ institute at Mumford, Monroe Co, 
was attended by quite a number from this 
section. All were invited by the ladies of the 
Caledonia grange to a dinner served at the 
Baptist church. The county sustains a 
great loss in the death of Eugene D, Hull, 
which occurred Feb 27 at his home on his 
farm at Stone Church. Mr Hull will be 
greatly missed, as he was a man of excel- 
lent judgment and looked up to by all who 
knew him. His health had not been good 
for a few weeks, but he had been around 
as usual and his death was very sudden. 


Eagle, Wyoming Co, March 5—Very. lit- 
tle work is being done here at present on 
account of bad weather. A free rural deliv- 
ery mail route starts through the northern 
part of this town March 15, and it is ex- 
pected that the remainder of the town will 
have the same service in the near future, 
with Bliss as the distributing office. The 
Bliss cheese factory started up a short time 
ago with a fair supply of milk. Most of the 
other factories in this section will not start 
for a month yet, as nearly all farmers fat 
their calves. In fattening young calves. here 
nearly everyone allows them to suck the 
cow, claiming the calves do better. A good 
veal calf now brings 6c per lb1lw. Potatoes 
45c per bu, hay $9 to 11 per ton. 


Bedford, Westchester Co, March 5—Re- 
cent rains damaged roads considerably. Few 
apples on hand and they have rotted badly. 
Potatoes bringing $1.75 per bbl. Hay scarce 
and worth nearly double the price at this 
time a year ago. Beef cattle ofall kinds in 
good demandand bringing better prices than 
for several years. Veal calves high. There 
has been considerable talk of a Borden’s 
condensed milk factory at Chappaqua, but 
owing to the small number of milch cows 
in that vicinity it. is very doubtful if the 
plans materialize. Considerable real estate 
is changing hands. Most of the farms sold 
have been bought by city parties. 


_ Columbus, Chenango Co, March 5—Mr 
Larkins will move from Charles Ames’s 
Place to Ed Perkins’s place, known as the 
Bryant farm. Abe Lawrence, who has lived 
on the Bryant farm for the past year, will 
move to James Canavan’s place, and Mr 
Canavan will move to New Berlin. Mr Ad- 
ams will move to F. H. Simmons’s farm and 
Mr Buell will move to the Hubby farm, 
owned by F. H. Simmons. Mr Dixon, who 
now lives on the Hubby farm, will move to 
E. C. Bryant’s plaee, known as theOld Lowe 
tavern. Anderson Borg, who now lives on 
- ‘ 


E. C. Bryant’s: place; will move to Robert 
Elisworth’s farm. Verne Carnrike, who 
now lives on F. H,. Simmon’s farm, will 
move to Joseph Amsden’s farm, and Robert 
Babcock, who now lives there, will move to 
the Jerry Medbury place. Frank Ruther- 
ford, who has lived for the past year on 
Charles Campbell’s farm, will move to Oran, 
where he has a position in a milk station. 
Charles Crippen of Smyrnamoves to Charles 
Campbell’s farm, John Rutherford moves 
‘back to his farm from Columbus. Luke 
Burke moves from Mr Rutherford’s farm 
to Columbus. Charles Campbell is getting 
out a large quantity of basswood lumber, 
which he has sold to Mr Tyler of Vernon. 
Hubert Parmenter of Columbus has the job 
of sawing it. 


MARYLAND. 

Dorchester Co—This is a great truck, 
fruit and general farming country. There are 
25 canning factories in the county, putting 
up peas, fruit and tomatoes, Prices con- 
tracted are for peas 65c per bu, tomatoes 
$6 per ton. Strawberries and blackberries 
do well here, but there is no certainty in 
peaches now, and thousands of peach trees 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


of farmers’ sales this winter, which. would 
indicate that a good many people are get- 
ting tired of farming. Butter and milk 
have.sold better this winter than for sev- 
eral*years. Pork is doing better, -$6.50 to 7 
per 100, the latter for-light weight. Capons 
are li7c,-pullets 14c, young roosters 12c -and 
old fowls 10c per lb. A number of dealers 
here buy for the N Y and Philadelphia mar- 
kets. Eggs 16 to 18c per doz,. butter 30 to 
35¢ per Ib, calves 6 to 6%c per lb according 
to quality. Truckers are getting ready to 
SOW early peas. 


Chatham, Morris Co, March 6—The win- 
ter has’ been very open. The ground has 
not been covered with snow a week at a 
time this winter. Fruit buds are still un- 
harmed. Ward Bros have built an addi- 
tion to their barn. William Johnson is 
building a new barn. Farmers in general 
are hauling manure or getting the summer's 
supply of wood. Several roads in this vi- 
cinity are to be macadamized this spring 
under the state aid law. The next improve- 
ment needed is the trolley. Quite a num- 
ber have succeeded in getting only half a 
supply of ice so far. Eggs are worth 18 to 


20c per doz, butter 30c per lb, potatoes 60c 
per bu. 


Apples are scarce; many rotted. 





GRADUATING CLASS PENNSYLVANIA DAIRY SCHOOL 


The Pa dairy school at State College closed a most successful] six weeks’ session 
Feb 13. The class this year, photographs of members here presented, was exception- 
ally bright and well prepared for the work, many of the young men being high school 


graduates. 


The majority had had some experience in creamery work. The course in- 


cludes pasteurizing, separating, milk testing, butter making, butter scoring, ice cream 
making, dairy machinery, dairy bacteriology and stock feeding. At the close of the 
term a certificate, showing the work performed, is given those who pass a satisfac- 


tory examination in the various subjects. 


The high standing which the school has 


among the dairy and creamery operators of the state is evinced by the fact that some 
of the students entered with their chances of securing a position or a promotion 
staked upon their ability to secure a certificate. 


have been taken up in the last few years. 
Apples are usually a good crop, but have 
not the keeping qualities of northern grown. 
Wheat is looking well. Early sown was in- 
jured last fall by the fly. All kinds of farm 
products bring good prices. Corn is in lo- 
cal demand at 40 to 45c, wheat 70c, timothy 
hay retailing in small quantities at 1c per 
Ib. Milk at the creamery brings 1 per 100, 
butter 25c per lb, eggs 14c per doz. Milch 
cows are scarce and in demand at 35 to 45 
per head. Horses are also looking up, and 
fat cattle are very scarce and high. Pork 
is-6%c per lb d w. Land is level and no 
stones, and of all kinds and qualities, some 
as poor as possible and some as good. Plenty 
of scarlet clover and peas are bringing it up 
all right. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Springfield, Burlington Co, March 5— 
Things are moving along about as usual. 
There has been very little. sickness except 
colds. Much stormy weather with extreme 
changes. There have been quité a number 





Additional Produce Markets. 


- At Syracuse, apples $1@1 25 p bu, beans 
2@2 40, turnips 20@40c, parsnips 50@60c, 
onions 25@45c, potatoes 40@50c, corn 45c, 
oats 33c, rye 52c, bran 17@17 50 p ton, cot- 
tonseed meal 28, middlings 18, hay 11@15, 
clover 10@11, clover seed 5 25 p bu, timothy 
1 50@1 60. Fresh eggs 18@20c p dz, chick- 
ens 10@11c p Ib 1 w, or 13@14c d w, turkeys 
12c 1 w, or 16c d w, ducks 16@17c, cabbage 
3@4 p 100. Butter, cmy tubs 24@26c p Ib, 
prints 25c, dairy 24c, cheese, full cream 
cheddars 11144@12c. 

CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, chickens 
14@15c p Ib d _w, broilers 20@22c, turkeys 
18c, ducks 14@16c, géese 15c, squabs $3 p dz, 
Corn 50c ‘p bu, oats 3lc, potatoes 60@65c, 
onions 50@60c, parsnips 60c, beets 50c, car- 
rots 60c. Beef $9@9 50 p 100 Ibs d w, veal 
10@11 or 6 1 w, sheep 9@10 d w, pork 8 50@ 
950... Bran 21 p ton, cottonseed meal 29, 
middlings 21, hay 20, rye straw 17.. Cab- 
bage 40@7iec p dz, apples 2 50@4 p bbl, celery 
1 25@1 50 p dz bchs, squash 2c p _Ib. 

At Bridgeport, corn 44@45c p bu, oats 34 
‘@36c, potatoes 60@70c, onions 50@60c, beans 











$2 15@2 40, turnips 35c, parsnips T75c, .cab- 
bage 4@8 p 100, celery 75e@1 26 p dz bchs, 
lettuce 35@95c.: Bran 18@19 p ton, cotton- 
seed meal 26@27, middlings 19@20, hay 15@ 
19. Veal calves 10@11 p 100 lbs d w, hogs 6 
@6 50, chickens 11@14c p lb d w, broilers 
25@30c, turkeys 12@1l5c, ducks 10@12c, fresn 
eggs 20¢ p dz. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 
The domestic receipts and exports and 


imports (foreign) of hops in bales at New 
York compare thus: 








Week Cor Since Same 
ending week Sept 1 time 
Feb 27 last yr last yr 


Domestic receipts..2,714 2,596 76,596 129,606 
Exports to Europe... 607 2,094 37,134 87,577 
Imp’ts from Europe 111 47 4,728 2,075 
INTERNAL REVENUE FROM FERMENTED LIQUORS. 





Jan, 1899 Jan, 1900 
PORSTO!. COM .ecccvcecs han 866,958.77 $4,420,990.84 
rere ere ‘ 907.02 920.84 
Retail dealers ....... 3,319.23 4,841.73 
Wholesale dealers .. 7,116.76 7,543.73 
Miscellaneous ....... 3,403.02 6,876.55 
a ee eee $3,881,704.80 $4,441,173.69 


At New York, there is no important 
ehange in .the market. Both the home and 
éxport trade remain quiet,’ but choice stock 
is’ so well: controlled: that prices continue 
fairly firm, and cheaper grades are stead- 
ier. Foretgn markets are reported steady, 

Quotations at New York city areas fol- 
léws: N Y state crop-of. 1899; ch 13@14c p 
1b; prime~-10@12%c, medium 8@9Cc, common 
5@7c, crop -of ’98 5@8c, olds 2@5c. Pacific 
coast, crop of ’99, ch 12%@1l4c, prime 10@ 
121%4c, medium 8@9%c, common 5@7c, crop of 
98 5@8c, olds. 2@6c. .German,-crop of ’99, to 
arrive 32@40c. 

Shipments of hops from Cobleskill, NY, 
for week ending March 3, 392 bales; during 
Feb, 1900, 901, Feb, ’99, 534. 

Recent advices from Phoenix Mills, Otse- 
go Co, N Y, state that growers still: hold 
about 200°bales: The demand for medium 
grades is quiet, prices 5@10%c p lb. Acre- 
age for 1900 will probably be reduced some- 
what. 

In King Co, Wash, hops have, as usual, 
been the producers‘ bogy. Selling at 6@9c, 
with the bulk at 6@7c, leaves the grower in 
the hole for about $50 per acre, when all 
costs. are figured out. 


Milk Producers Firm. 


Enthusiasm and’ an admirable degree of 
conservatism marked the well-attended 
meeting of. the F S M P A &t Binghamton, 
N Y, Tuesday of this week. The watchword 
is thorough organization before taking 
vigorous action. Each local section must 
first of all prepare to care for the milk at 
home if it is ultimately found necessary to 
withhold the supply from New York. All 
were urged to maintain their organization, 
which must result in ultimate success. The 
word strike was deprecated. Take no steps 
backward. When the proper time comes, 
fix a fair price and demand it. The Five 
States committee is not discouraged, yet of- 
fers no specific course for the immediate 
future. 

The following resolution was offered and 
debated vigorously, but no definite action 
was taken at a late hour in the afternoon: 








Resolved, that we advise the _ several 
committees: to which the sale of 
our milk is entrusted that a price 
be made not less than that es- 


tablished by the regular sales committee. 
We recommend that all prodtcers be pre- 
pared to keep milk at home for a time, if 
necessary, that each route union be re- 
quested to elect an advisory committee of 
three to five men to confer with sales com- 
mittee relative to price, and earnestly urge 
all to co-aperate in getting fair price for 
our milk. Stand by the sales committee 
and ultimate success is assured. 


The Milk Market. 1 

At New York, the price of milk has been 
reduced %c beginning March 1. The drop 
from 3c p qt to 2%c will be vigorously ob- 
jected to by producers. 

The time is now here for us to set our 
price. We have put up with the N Y ex- 
change price too long, as we all ‘know it 
has been a very mean low price. “We do 
not need N Y parties to set the price, as we 
know what is a fair living figure better 











HOPS--MILK 


than they. About .three-fourths of us here 
in N J.are falling into line to set our price 
to make it average 3c p qt. Our plan is 
for a section of from 12 to.19 miles to have a 
man of good.understanding meet our milk 
producers.every three months and set the 
price,.and this arrangement continued all 
over the five states, these to get together 
in N Y city and fix the price. Then if the 
milk dealérs will not accept this, our sec- 
tion men to notify the farmers to hold their 
milk until the ‘N Y men want it. We are 
obliged to hold when the dealers do not 
want it at the N Y price, and why not have 
what we are entitled to? We are all ready 
to act on this plan at any time. We want 
all milkmen to join us. We have the cows 
and we have the milk, so meet with us and 
have 3c p qt for the product.—[Producer, 
Hunterdon Co, N J. 

Conditions certainly favor more remuner- 
ative prices for milk to farmers. Hay and 
grain have cost more throughout the mid- 
dle and eastern states all winter and the 
milk supply has been restricted. The very 


high price of cheese for many months past 
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has served to divert milk in that direction 
and the requirements of butter factories 
are also very heavy. The-milk surplus at 
such cities as N Y and Boston hag been 
naturally small and at the city last.named 
whittled down to the zero point. The sub- 
joined table .shows the wholesale price 
of milk in N Y city during the summer 
season the past 10 years. While the °’99 
figures were better than 2 or 3 years pre- 
ceeding, they are still low and in closing 
with dealers the farmers should insist upon 
a price affording just remuneration. 
WHOLESALE PRICE OF MILK IN NEW YORK CITY, 

[In cents per quart.] 

Apr May June July Aug Sept 


1899 ...... 24 2% 2 24% 2% 2% 
1806 1.23525 24 2% 1% 2 2% 2% 
1897 . 2% 2 1% 2 2. 2% 
S006 4. ceney 2% 2 1% 2 2% 2% 
1806... sees 2% 2 2 2 2% 2% 
eo er ee 2% 2 1% 2 2% 3 

TOD 60.d0mam 2% 2% 2 2% 2% 3 

1898 ove oe 24% 2% 2 2 2% 2% 
ee 24 2% 2 2 24% 2% 
1890 . 2% 2 2 2 2% 2% 
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Are unequaled for growing Grass and 
Grain, as they are so prepared that they 
furnish the right proportions of available 
plant food at the right time to insure’a 
quick, vigorous start and early maturity. 
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52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York: 
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DELAWARE. 


For Co-operative Shipping—The farmers 
and fruit growers of Kent Co, Del, have or- 
ganized the farmers’ produce ass’n with 
headquarters at Wyoming. A. N. Brown of 
Wyoming is president, E. G. Packard of 
Dover secretary and Hon David Clark of 
Kenton treasurer. There is a vice-presi- 
dent for each election district in the coun- 
ty, making 10 in all. A market committee 
has already been appointed and executive 
and transportation committees will be ap- 
pointed at the next meeting. President 
Brown makes the following statement: 
‘“‘We propose to ship our own produce and 
to have our own dealers in the markets 
where our produce is to be sold. We will 
build our own cold storage plant, and our 
ewn canning factories if need be. We will 
control our own produce and if there is no 
profit in selling it in the green state we 
propose to manufacture it and sell the fin- 
ished product. We have fixed the price at 
which we will grow tomatoes for the can- 
neries at 12c per %-bu basket, the stand- 
ard peach basket of Del, instead of selling 
them by the ton as heretofore. We have 
300 members enrolled and expect to have 
1000 before shipping season opens. A sim- 
ilar organization has been effected in Sus- 
sex Co and one will be organized in New 
Castle Co in a few days.” 
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The Prevalence of <Tuberculosis. 


In reviewing the work of the assembly 
committee appointed to investigate bovine 
tuberculosis, in an address before the N Y 
state farmers’ congress, reported in —— 
ean Agriculturist March 3, Chairman D. P. 
‘Witter quoted figures from different au- 
thorities to show the prevalence of this 
disease, as judged from the inspection of 
carcasses at slaughter houses. In Bavaria 
in 18 years it had increased from 1.62 per 
cent to 5 per cent, in Saxony in seven years 
from 4.91 to 27.46, in Berlin in 13 years from 
2.86 to 15.45, and ‘in another European coun- 
try in seven years from 11.1 to 33.3. In 
Germany and Denmark, veterinarians say 
that 50 per cent of all animals are affected. 
In Great Britain the inspection at slaugh- 
ter houses shows 20 to 25 per cent of all 
carcasses affected. In Me it is increasing 
among cattle and decreasing among human 
beings. In Pa ther® has been a decrease 
from 24 to 11 per cent, while in N Y there 
is no way to get at the figures. 

Our young heifers calve before two years 
old and while half grown. They have to de- 
velop their own system, give milk and carry 
a calf. It is believed that a large majority 
of the animals receive the germ of tubercu- 
losis and that it becomes encysted and 
harmless. The tax which we have put on 
the dairy cow, together with poor ventila- 
tion, too close housing and not enough air 
space, all tend to the development of this 
disease. At New Brunswick, N J, the com- 
mittee saw a herd of 14 belonging to the 
state that were diseased and were isolated 
six years ago. Three animals were now 
left and to all intents and purposes were 
healthy. Some had been killed at different 
times for examination. Two had died from 
other causes, and although they had given 
repeated responses to the tuberculin test, 
upon post mortem examination no tubercule 
bacilli could be found. 

The committee found that human con- 
sumption is in quite general decrease. The 
royal commission of England has found 
a decrease in western Europe of 39.1 per 
eent in 50 years. In Mass, in 1855, 42 out of 
every 10,000 died of consumption, while in 
1898, 19 in every 10,000 died. In N Y state 
the decrease just about keeps pace with 
the increase in population. We believe that 
this decrease in the human family has been 
brought about by a better understanding 
of the disease and of better sanitation. The 
committee recommends sufficient appropri- 
ation to allow the commissioner of agri to 
inspect all stables where dairy animals are 
kept and to compel them to be placed in a 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


The New Catalog of the De Laval Sepa- 
rator Co, 74 Cortlandt street, New York 
city, contains details and descriptions of 
the 20th Century Alpha cream separators. 
It is worthy of the attention of all datry- 
men, and our readers can have one free by 
addressing the company as above, and 
mentioning this paper. 











sanitary condition. The eradication of this 
disease can be brought about more effectu- 
ally and economically by these methods 
than any other.. The highest authority be- 
fore the committee testified that the tuber- 
cule bacilli are destroyed by a few hours’ 
bright sunlight. Too much stress cannot be 
laid upon the necessity for improved sani- 
tation. 





Catalogs Acknowledged. 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co, Philadelphia. Vest 
pocket guide to culture of flowers. 

John F. Dayton, Waukon, Ia. Wholesale 
price list of small fruit plants and grapevines. 

Elkhart Carriage and Harness Mfg Co, Elk- 
hart, Ind. A large and fully illustrated cata- 
log of this company’s famous vehicles and 
harnesses. © 

Ford Seed Co, Ravenna, O. Catalog of veg- 
etable, flower and field seeds; also nursery 


stock. 
Ss. E. Hall, Cherry Valley, Ill. Illustrated 
A little 


price list of nursery stock. 

Meadow Brook Farm; Dallas, Pa. 
booklet describing one of America’s largest 
poultry farms; market and fancy poultry: 

Northrup, King & Co, Minneapolis, Minn. 
An illustrated and descriptive catalog of veg- 
etable, farm and flower seeds. 

Phoenix Nursery Co, Bloomington, Ill. Price 
list of trees, plants, shrubs, roses, bulbs, 
greenhouse and bedding plants, etc. 

Sibley Seed Farm, Sibley, Ill. Descriptive 
circular and price list of thoroughbred seed 
corn and oats. 

H. H. Thomas, Bay City, Mich. Catalog 
of the Ajax dynamite works. 

Lewis Koesch, Fredonia, N Y. Wholesale 





price list of grapevines, fruit trees, small 
fruits, etc. 
Vilmorin-Andrieux & Co, Paris. A very 


complete catalog of vegetable, field and flower 
seeds. 

Waukegan Nurseries, Waukegan, Ill. Whole- 
sale price list of nursery stock. Hardy and 
rare evergreens a specialty. 

Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N Y. An 
elaborate general catalog in three parts, hand- 
somely illustrated. Contains a complete list 
of fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs, roses, 
peonies, hardy border plants, etc. 

The Franklin Davis Nursery Co, Baltimore, 
Md, and Richmond, Va. Descriptive and illus- 
trated ee fruit and ornamental trees, 
shrubs, — nd plants. 

he A. I. Root Co, Medina, O. Complete 
and fully illustrated catalog and price list of 
beekeepers’ supplies. 

The Livingston Seed Co, Columbus, O. An 
illustrated catalog of vegetables, flowers and 
plants, including a beautiful illustration and 
description of the Livingston Magnus tomato 
for 1900. 

F. G. Pratt, Concord, Mass. Wholesale trade 
list of ornamental trees, shrubs and plants. 

Ross Bros, Worcester, Mass. Catalog of 
vegetable, grass and flower seeds, farm and 
garden tools, and poultry. 

James Vicks’ Sons, Rochester, N Y. Garden 
and floral guide, handsomely illustrated with 
original half-tone engravings. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 





EED corn Dou testi selec gcteds snd 
Ey Huron > 2 rene, 
North, ban Giant ings ge, ob Prige" ck geval 


Gad" ike: 
new 


Cap S8c ; 2 
track, Erie. Scr the Sesdaman. Erie, Pa. ie cach; 


TATOES—Do you want seed? Low f. 
Pp? ip lay ist forty on varvettes ~ 
Don’ + order 


+ SMITH’ 3" POT 4 





ercial, ingree, 
description (oats, sample free). 
a car; write this ‘day; bushe ls, $2, 
TO FARM, Box A, Manchester, 
HOICE . seed toes. 
Maule’s’ Saeko 





Henderson’s Early Bovee, 
Maule’s_ Early Thoroughbred, 
Cormane, i and 3, Sir Vigiee Raleigh ; pure, smooth 

ior prices. ' 7 MSO. irvi 
sa Holland Patent, mn oe a —" 
seedling potatoes for 1900. Heath’ 
ies on Heath's Med Late ‘Surprise, Seth's 5 
Three most perfect 
. ©. HEATH, Tidal, 
pear and 


eo 7 el appl 
Te . Send to G. C New OLESAL 


ERIES: * Dansvill _N e 
ties now, pay in * 2, ae Shor . pp catalog. Secure = 


EED patgtoce. 

pure, well so: 
Gctlazs per bbl. 

enesee, N Y. 





A yarteties grown. Price list 





poe rm 





Carman No 3, large, smooth, = 
late white market varie 


No catalog. ©. J. MAXSON, tt fe 





[ RADQUARTERS for second crop seed potatoes, the 
best earth; varieties of _choice strawberry 
plants, Catalog free. Sonn W. HALL, Marion Station, 





S ehction see Plants. Johnson’s Early and other new 
Varieties, $2.00 thousand. Standard sorts, $1.50 
List on_application, PCHAS BARKER, Milford, Del. 
G OY Bee yy 9 oe cy + ¥ 00 ‘pet yer prgtuc- 
list. "WiTLTAM PALMER Groce eR Yr toe. Price 


pt | etnies, Bovee, Sir “Wale } and 
and circular, address 8. 
POTTER, Holland Patent x ee 


OTATOES—Commercial, | Endurance, Raleigh, C 
P AM, ‘ior = 6i. Dalton, Fine seed; list free. CRES 
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R SA s best. rite f A 
HUMBOLDT GAIN EXCHANGE, ‘ieoolas Dee 


EED corn. Salzer’s All Gold y - 
KER, Box 33, Enen, Clark Co, < ‘el M. Ba- 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 











UFF Leghorns, Black Minorcas, Indian Games, 
Wyandots, Bart ocks, 
tion guaraptesd. FULTON: 8S’ FOU 
>a. 
OFF ml Rocks and White Wyandots. rock and 


artstown, 
Prize winners at Boston d b 
Circular fre free. JAMES H. CORWITH. Water Mal N'Y. 


White 
stock. Hatisfae- 
SLTRY FARM, Stew- 








HITE Plymouth Rocks! Cockerels a each, zs, 
iwenty. vei sixty $2.00 
JOHN HERR SHENK” Lancester, pao Mundred ii 





ATCH 30 we instead of 50. — a beats 

TS; sater, surer. 

FRED GRUNDY, Morieonville, My} UECUaTS free, 
REMIUM stock Brown Leghorns, Barred and White 
Plymouth 15 eggs @. Stock . 

KILLEN, Felton, Del. ’ ee ae ee 
BOMTSON S strain Barred Rocks 

$1.00; 45, $2.00. WILLIAM PALME 
ANTED—Live i turkeys and ¢ a 
Ww Address E. 'F. "BUSICK, 3 ; Hills Point, M 
ROOKSIDE,” Nelson, breeds thoroughbreds. 
Bee for 15. Our Dahan for stamp. 7 
W i 7 an eggs. Sitting, $1; hundred, $3.50. ROUND 
TOP. POULTRY YARDS, Cairo, N Y. 
UFF Wyan Bu ack Java cockerel 2.00 
(Boston eae FIELD: oe hy Ct. — o 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Ai kinds of produce sold by, LC. BARNES & CO, 
289 Washington street, } W. 
rabbits and guineas for hell tee ee 








fine re atings; eggs, 
Grooms, N Y: 


State price. 
Ma Pp 




















Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK, 


Subscribers will find this Gounstmens, f th 
valuable in the paper. At a vey small cost © can ade 
yertise poultry, dogs and tive “stock of all ki seeds, 
fruits and vegetables help or situations wanted. in fact, 


Zz to 

he endress must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Sash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
* ioe ‘ougt be Friday, to 

opy mus receive riday tee .insertion 
in issu follow: week, vertisements of 
FARMS Fore SALE” ill not be accepted at the 
above rate, will be charged at the rate of 
aes cents per line each insertion, to go on another 


eu advertisements will be set in pearl type, thus mak- 
small adv, as no ticeable as a large 

ne rate for the ‘‘farmers’ exchange’”’ 

a word each insertion. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York.) 


“advertising is 
only five cents 
Address 


Dp AUSTIN & CO, frit, 
try on commission. 
Washington St, N Y. 


pest. fruit and 
highest prices. 


ce, calves, eggs and poul- 
orrespondence solicited. 326 





roduce sold. on commission; 
T. J. HOOVER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





) oe fence. B Bie} A 2c Der od. , Mate withont ma- 
UCHANAN Fi FENCE E> Hox 
feed, hominy 


en 
food Cas lot bu 
write for_ quotations. OW. wy s aRMstRONG Lo. Ma 
waukee, Wis. 
ANTED—At a a thorough 
accustomed to sour milk. 400d 
man. *GOODNOW BROS. Conwav. 
ARNS of plank save timber and cash. Strongest frame 
built. Book for stam SHAWVER BR 
Bellefontaine, O. - a 
OGS for sale of all kinds; pigeons and hares: 6 cents 
for catalog. CaNbis, Bor fy Bowen 8 Station, Pe. 
ANTED-—Instructions on wintergreen cuiture: also 
sale for crude oil. ELBERT ROYS, Oxford, N Y¥. 
SH EONK, m mak, fox and other raw furs wanted. Highest 
prices paid. W. G. FULTON, Stewartstown, Pa. 


idl te termes ine ane cy. 

250, Smithvil agen 
iLL ae aie a 
feed. Red Dog 








posse maker who is 
| wages for an A 1 




















LIVE STUC STOCK. 


IR SALE—Gilt ed > vexjstered Jerseys, all a ~" tt 
a. -* orders ys ew 8 on or L dl et dresh saree, dee 
Stock yh sth West Rlchmondville, i 


( RDERS _ booked for spriag | ane Stes White 
r a, Shoagetire o, sheep, Bro -- a Ps Becks. 
a cireulars free. S 
Ni a SPRAGUE, Faleoner, NY. 
WO stallions for sale or excha Ls stock. Im ed 
Percheron, 1700 ibs; King Ed Ibs. BOX 143, 
Kennedy, N ¥. 
ERSEYS, St Lambert and Combination, for 
©) cows, 7 heifers, 18 bulls. 8. KE. NIVIN, Landenburg, > 


AGENTS WANTED. 


gs 100% ree. month. oeents & are a making th this sum 


%e for 
instructions. “AMERICAN ENGG WORKS. 
anette Bldg, Chicago. 


3 pay, $18 a week and expenses to men with rigs to 


our compeund. Send stam 
TAVELLE MFG’CO, 18. Parsons. Kan. = 











sell- 
“and full 
1537 Mar- 








ARBED ine fence builder, two dollars. Circular. 

1D 'V. SCHMELZ, Syivan Lake, Fla. 

a OWN 1 female canaries at Sc each. CAROLENE 
BROWN, Delroy, Pa. 





Greatly Pleased. 


Mr. L. D. Stowell of Black Creek, N. Y., ina 
letter just received says, “{ am greatly pleased 
with the results of my advertising in the 
Farmers’Exchange column of TheAgriculturist 
and you can depend on further patronage from 
me in the future as occasion may require.’ 

The testimonials which are appearing in 
this column from time to time are all — 
the originals being on file in our office, an 
we shall be glad to show them to anyone and 
everyone atanvtime. These testimonials Zo 
to show that The Agriculturist isone of the 
best paying advertising mediums in the 
countrv. 











Tobacco Crop and Market. 


In Cigar Leaf Sections. 

Very little is reported as to sales by grow- 
ers, Buyers are occasionally picking up un- 
sold lots in all sections, but there is no 
great amount of business being done. Grow- 
ers are busy in delivering as fast as the 
crop is gotten ready. Many are now ar- 
ranging for seed beds and sowing will be- 
gin this month. Probably a full acreage 
will be set in every cigar leaf growing 
state. But very little old leaf is held by 
growers and packers are asking stiff prices 
for what they yet have unsold. In north- 
ern Ct, quite a bit has been sold during 
late Feb, but at lower prices than early in 
the season. 
heavily in some sections of the Connecti- 
cut valley, much to the disappointment of 
growers. 

About Docking at Delivery. 


Allow me to offer a brief reply to a re- 
cent article in the American Agriculturist 
in regard to docking growers of tobacco in 
warehouses. Time was when _ tobacco 
wrangles were of common occurrence. Not 
so now. Growers in the Miami valley have 
learned to grow and pack tobacco into cases 
as it should be done. Last week 1100 cs were 
received here without trouble. When tobac- 
co is bought of planters, packed into cases 
after remaining several months on the 
farm, when cases are stripped in the ware- 
house, and the tobacco found to be un- 
sound, then comes the trouble, and when 
parties finally agree, the planter nearly in- 
variably thinks he is cheated. No ware- 
houseman attempts to “dock’”’ unless there 
is cause for it. His reputation as a dealer 
is at stake and “good will’ is a part of his 
capital. Planters who ship their tobacco 
to the auction markets are very careful not 
to “nest” the tobacco, or place a boulder in 
a case, as was the case here years ago. 
Beginners are generally the ones found 
wanting.—[Z. 

Tobacco Notes. 

President Grimes of the newly organized 
N C TGA has appointed the following 
committee on the part of N C growers to 
meet the “interstate committee” of S C, 
Va and Tenn growers to discuss and act on 
the Jordan plan of marketing leaf. R. A. 
P. Cooley of Nashville, J. S. Cunningham of 
Cunningham, R. R. Cotten of Folkland, J. 
V. Price of Reidsville, Capt T. L. Lee of 
Yanceyville. 

Some 3,300,000 Ibs tobacco are said to be 
held at San Juan, Porto Rico, awaiting 
shipment, and 5,000,000 lbs will be ready by 
Aug 1. 


NortTH CAROLINA—The crop in Alamance 
Co about an average both as to size and 
quality. About three-fourths of it has been 
marketed at an average price of about 6c 
p lb, while the best authorities all unite in 
saying it cost at least 9c p Ib to raise it. 
Unless relief comes and that speedily, farm- 
ers will be forced to abandon raising to- 
bacco or have their homes sold from over 
their heads to satisfy the mortgagee. I am 
satisfied that the crop will be reduced at 
least 25 per cent the coming season in Ala- 
mance Co, while eastern NC and the 
whole of S C will decrease the acreage 
one-half or more and go back to their first 
love, cotton, on account of the decided ad- 
vance in this staple the present season. 

Tur HEAvY LEAF MARKET had liberal of- 
ferings last week, mostly new leaf. Stocks 
of old are light, but manufacturers seem 
to be well stocked for the present. The best 
price on new leaf for the year at Cincinnati 
has been 20%c. The 621 hhds old averaged 
9.89 p 100 lbs last week, and 710 hhds 9.90 
the week before, this being about l5c better 
than last year. Of the 621 hhds old sold, 
269 sold at 8 to 9.95 and 268 at 10 to 14.75. 
The 1466 hhds new averaged 7.10, 447 hhds 
bringing 4 to 5.95; 559 6 to 7.95, 280 8 to 9.95, 
138 10 to 14, ahd only 6 sold. above 15.—Buy- 
ers have ceased operating in the Brown Co 
country. Burley warehouses are full to the 
roof. Last prices paid 7% to llc. Louis- 
ville. Weed, the trade paper of the inde- 
pendent warehouses, claims that prices can- 
not go down, as the 1899 crop will not last 
until 1900 crop is ready. No plant beds 
made yet and but little ground broken. 
There will be little if any increase in acre- 
age over 1899. 











Your market reports are of inestimable 
value, as they are the latest, most varied 
and always reliable.—[W. W. Bartlett, New 
York Co, N Y. 


Packers have docked on prices - 


TOBACCO 


helps the team. Saves wear and 
expense. Sold everywhere. 


MADE BY 
STANDARD OIL CO. 








Do You Want a Buggy? 


If you have any use for a fine open or top buggy, 
surrey, phaeton or spring wagon at the lowest 
price ever. heard of, a price that will surprise 
you, privilege of free trial and payable after 
received, cut this notice out 2nd mail to 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & Co., Chicago, Ill., and 
they will mail you their very latest and ex 
tremely interesting vehicle offer and special 
catalogue. 
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You Money 
vehi 
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KS 7 
A % WKB 





Can we really doit? Wesay yes. Can we proveit 
yout Weak. How? We will i ae 
without you sen 
freight house and 


vs ’t find we have given you the 
pense. 


you 

fe give with each vehicle a 2- 
material and w 

largest line of buggies, 


i 


‘ou ever saw or heard of, ota Oc gm 2 6 <= 


Sur vehicle 


wagons, phae- 








a glo cent let you lock $8 over ot yout 


harness. fly nets and 
Send for it. 





Pp 
e will ship C.0.D.with privilege of 
risk nothing. Reliable Top Bu 684.00; 
Wagon,@89.00; strong two horse Ww 
$17.25; Carts. $9.50 up. Single harness 
harness. $12.9 


5b. 
CASH BUYERS’ UN 





ary kind—Guaranteed as represented or your money back. 
examination. You 


fine spring 


agon, 
handsome Surrey. €54.00; well made Portland Cutter, 
$4.50; Fa 
Send for free illustrated catalogue. 
ION, 158 W. VanBuren St.,B- 42, Chicago 
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Walker 


Carriages 
and Harness. 


ship on inspection. 





to-day for our free, large, illustrated catalogue. 
Edw. W. Walker Carriage Co., 958th St., Goshen, Ind. 


WE MAKE less on each sale than any other 

firm—not because we are charitable, but 
because we know it is best for us in the end to give 
purchasers the greatest possible value. 
cheap goes into our goods, 
lower than others on same grade, 


Nothing 
Prices are $20 to $150 
We cheerfully 
If you like our policy, write 

















No. 3034—Buggy. 
Price, $38.30 
with leather quarter top. 





but the makers, when you buy a carri . 
buggy or harness. Our method ofseliingf 
direct enables you to save all agents com- 
missions, besides giving you the advantage 
of dealing with manufacturers and a wider 
range of choice than any dealer could offer. 
If you want a thoroughly well built, modern style vehicle, 
high-grade harness, robe, blanket, or other horse accesso- 
ries, write for our fully illustrated catalogue. We guarantee everything we make, 
and will refund your money should you be dissatisfied with your purc’ 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO., Columbus, Ohio. 
Seer Seee 
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No. 214—Three-spring Extension-Top Carriage. 





( 
2 = guarantee of g at a reasonable price. 144-page ill 


e e vely. 
make every article we sell and 
our goods anywhere for ex 


) Price complete with 1 fenders, storm amine, 
) apron and pale, 872; usual retail price about 830 higher. FR nad pd ome 5 safe arrival. You 





latest i stylen, fe. Above all yon oie 








ag: 
ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MANUFACTURING 


CO., Elkhart, indiana. 
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If not, 
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ness. 
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Because we self Vehicles and Harness at 
fess than wholesale prices we are in a posi- 
tion to offer you the biggest pro- 
curable in our line. To make you perfectly 


«Everything We Sell... 


and ship our goods anywhere subject to purchaser’s inspection. If entirely satis- 
and exactly as represented, you’ keep the goods and send us the 

oods at our expense. Carriages, hes 
‘Trape, Buggies, Road Wagons, Spring Wagons, etc., and all styles 


ie D2™ walamazeo Carriage & Harness Co., Box 0, Kalamazoo, Mich. 





WE GUARANTEE 






money. 
Have Surre 





















[22] 
THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR aGo. 


318 














| Cattle 
os he 
Chicaga, re _ lbs . “rs $6.20}§ 
New York. evcese| 6.40) 
Buffalo.. cod cc.cf 5.8 
Kansas City. ecececece 5.85 
Pittsburg ....-...--.-' 5.85 








At Chicago, cattle have been doing fairly 
well, owing in part to only moderate sup- 
plies and in part to a natural reaction 
from recent slight downturn. Prices cover 
a wide range, and while the average of 
sales is not high, something strictly choice 
readily commands figures around $5 8@ 
615. For some time prime to fancy bul- 
locks have been offered very sparingly, the 
supply being made up in large part of com- 
mon to good butcher weights, most of these 
going over the scales at 4 50@5 60. Euro- 
pean markets have evinced some weakness, 
yet export buying is considerable in the ag- 
gregate, 

Butchers’ stuff is in fair demand ard has 
shown considerable firmness, The supply of 
decent butcher heifers, dry cows and bulls 
is not at all burdensome. Choice veal calves 
are in considerable favor around 7%c. 
Stock cattle are without important change 
and moderate numbers are being taken for 
shipment to the country. Quotations are 


as follows: 

Fancy beef stee 9615@6 20 Canners, S2B@ 300 
Good to extra. ” 550@6 15 Feeders. selected, 430@ 480 
Common to faix, 4 25 Stoekers. 450 to 850 Tbs, 3 90@ 450 
Rint, 28g Geeeae™ 268 ia 
ative heifers, wes, Vv 

Fair to good co 3 23ac448 Milch cows, esch, 23 Oogsu 00 


Poor to fey Norte 26C@ 440 

In spite of liberal receipts, the sheep mar- 
ket continues active and firm. Practically 
all grades are quickly salable at current 
prices, and the market is generally satis- 
factory to salesmen and feeders, although 
of course a heavy supply any given day 
is liable to bring temporary weakness. Good 
to choice wethers $5 50@6, yearlings 5 75@ 
6 40, fair to extra lambs 5 50@7 25. Culls 
and mixed sheep 3 75@4 75. 

A good many hogs are coming forward, 
receipts showing a considerable. increase 
over a year ago; quality attractive. The 
recent level of prices slightly above 5c has 
given way to a slight reaction, but packers 
and shippers have been interested buyers at 
$4 75@4 95 for practically all grades. 


At Pittsburg, the cattle market was slow 
with arrivals amounting to 100 cars Mon- 
day of this week. Prices practically un- 
changed for all grades because of the lib- 
eral receipts, 
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The arrivals of hogs wale not burden- 
some, amounting to 40 double deck cars 
Monday of this week. Prices were steady 
under a good demand, medium hogs sell- 
ing for 5 15, heavy 5 10@5 15, yorkers 5@ 
5 10. The demand for sheep wags active and 
12 double deck cars arrived Monday of this 
week. Prices are somewhat higher, prime 
wethers 6 20@6 30, good 5 90@6 10; lambs 6 
@7 85. Calves in light supply at 6@7 75. 

At New York, the supply of cattle light 
with prices firm and tending upward. Fair 
to good steers $4 30@5 40, oxen 4@4 65, bulls 
3 75@4 75, cows 3 50@4 20, calves 7 75@8 50. 
Hogs not especially active. Some good 
western hogs sell as high as 5 30, pigs 5 25. 
Sheep in light supply with prices firm. 
Choice mutton sheep 4 50@6, culls 3@4, com- 
mon to choice lambs 7@8 35, dressed lambs 
10@12c. 

At Buffalo, the cattle market is strong 
and higher on light receipts, amounting to 
90 cars Monday of this week. Good ship- 
ping steers $4 60@5 40, stockers and feed- 
ers 4@4 50. Hogs steady with the supply 
amounting to 60 double deck cars Monday 
of this week. Medium and heavy 5 1@ 
5 20. yorkers 5 10@5 15. Sheep firm, arrivals 
Monday of this week amounting to 80 
double deck cars. Good mutton sheep 6, 
lambs fn good demand 5 50@7 90. Calves 
in moderate supply 6 50@7 75. 


The Horse Market. 
At Chicago, some temporary weakness 


has been displayed, recent price advances 
calling out largely increased receipts from 





the country. Dealers say prices here are 
relatively higher than in the east. Prime 
heavy draft horses and export chunks are 
relatively stronger than anything else. Gen- 
eral activity prevails. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 

LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STANI+- 


ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 























, Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 

ta 1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 
Chicago.........- 6474) .703Q) 3354) .343,/ 23 | 26% 
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At Chicago, operators in wheat have re- 
fused to afford any very vigorous support 
to the market, prices much of the time rul- 
ing weak and fractionally lower. At one 
point May delivery sold a shade over 65c 
p bu, subsequently reaching 66c, with con- 
tract grade for March delivery slightly above 
64c. The situation is without important 
development, bullish news lacking, although 
this month is a critical period and may 
bring some variety to the general dullness. 
As shown in American Agriculturist’s ex- 
haustive review of farm stocks of wheat, 
printed on another page, reserves are not 
particularly burdensome. But the visible 
supply is large, approximating 53,000,000 bu 
against 30 millions a year ago, and receipts 
at northwestern primary points continue 
liberal. 

Our exports of wheat and flour are fair, 
but might be larger; the trade is still guess- 
ing as to Argentina’s available reserve for 
European account and very often too much 
stress is placed upon this. The entire crop 
of Argentina, in a good year, would make 
only 7 or 8 weeks’ supply for ee 
porting countries. English markets have 
averaged fairly steady and the home de- 
mand for milling account is fairly good. 

The recent evidences of strength in the 
corn market gave way to a fractional price 
reaction, yet values are not materially 
changed, based upon 34% @35c p bu for May 
and 3314c for No 2 in store. Purchases for 
foreign account are liberal, and while the 
home shipping demand is large in the ag- 
gregate, special activity is lacking. Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist’s report of crop distribu- 
tion, published elsewhere, shows that we can 
now place about 2,000,000,000 bu annually. 
The visible supply in public elevators is 
only half that of a year ago, and the much 
more important invisible is being rapidly 
whittled down through farm consumption. 

A stagnant oats market must be noted, 
No 2 in store remaining close to 22%2@23c p 
bu, and May delivery 23%c. The market is 
without significant feature, shipments on 
eastern and export account fair. 

Rye dull, demand slack, movement re- 
stricted. No 2 quotable at 52@54c p bu, ac- 
cording to position, choice lots f o b com- 
manding a premium. 

Barley is in fair demand and without 
important change, but the market lacks 
snap. Prices cover a comparatively nar- 
row range, 35@36c p bu for poor up to 41@ 
42c for good malting. 

In flaxseed, no new developments mani- 
fested, restricted sales on the basis of $1 60 
Pp bu for No 1 cash. New crop deliveries 
nominal around 112 for Sept and 1 10 for 
Oct. 

Timothy seed in a little more favor, yet 
market tame, transactions on the basis of 
$2 45 p ctl for prime, cash or March deliv- 
ery. Clover inactive, March prime nominal- 
ly 8 25 p ctl Other grass seeds neglected; 
buckwheat dull and lower at 90c@1 p 100 Ibs. 

At, New York, the wheat market remains 
without special feature. The export de- 
mand is fair but no unusual activity is ap- 
parent. No 2 red winter sells around 74c, 
occasionally going %4@1-3c higher. Flour 
steady because of the firm tone in wheat, 
standard brands $3 60@3 85 p bbl. Rye flour 
firm 3 40@3 65 p bbl; buckwheat flour 1 50 
@1 75, Corn easy, No 2 In store 41c p bu. 
Oats dull, No 2 mixed 29c p bu in store. 
Clover seed 6@9 50 p ctl, timothy 2 50@3 50. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCHD TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce wil sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
pH consumers an advance is usually se- 
cur 








Apples. 
APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS, WEEK ENDING FEB 24. 
Liver- Lon- Glas- 

pool don gow Other Total 
New York, 1,248 1,459 570 86 8,313 
Boston, _ — — -_ a 
Portland, 7,443 — 291 — 7,734 
Halifax, 1,801 _ _ — 1,801 
St John, 3,348 — — _ 3 348 
This week, 13,840 1,459 861 36 16,196 
Last y ear, 18, "496 10,574 453 618 30,141 
This se’s’n, 607.156 278,001 210,531 117,501 1,213,189 
Last se’s’n, 629,310 241,260 177,364 79,693 1,127,627 


At New York, fancy red apples firm, good 
quality ordinary stock steady, under mod- 
erate supply. Ben Davis $2 50@4 25 p bbl, 
Baldwin 2 50@4, fcy Greening 3@4 25, fair 
2 25@2 75, Spy 2 25@3 25, Spitz 2 50@4 75. 

Beans. 


At New York, offerings of domestic beans 
continue light, demand quiet. Some trade 
in foreign beans, but exports are small. 
Choice marrow $2 20@2 25 p bu, fair 2@2 15, 
ch medium 2 10, fair 1 90@2 05, state and 
Mich pea 2 10@2 13, red kidney 2 15@2 25, 
white kidney 2 50@2 55, yellow eye 2 30@ 
2 35, black turtle soup 1 95@2, foreign 1 90 


@2 80. 
Dried Fruits. 


At New York, market rules weak. Choice 
to fey evap’d apples 64%4@814c p Ib, fair to 
prime 4%@6%c, sun-dried 4%@5%4c, chops 
steady at $1 50@1 60 p 100 Ibs, cores and 
skins 1@1 12, raspberries 13@13%c, black- 
berries 7@7%c, huckleberries 14@l5c, cher- 
ries 15@16c. 


Eggs. 

At New York, recent cold wave gave mar- 
ket a firmer tone. Prices 1@1%c _ higher. 
Nearby fcy 16@1li7c p dz, state and Pa prime 
15@16c, western prime, at mark 16c, south- 
ern 144%@15i%4c. 

At Boston, market has shown some stead- 
iness. Nearby fcy 18@20c p dz, eastern ch 
16@17c, fair 14@15c, Vt and N H ch 16@17c, 
western 154%@16%4c, southern 15@1514c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, good trade in oranges and 
lemons at fair prices. Fla oranges bright 
fcy $5@6 p bx, ch 4@5, russets 3@4, Cal na- 
vels fey 2 75@4, ch 2 50@3 50, seedlings 2@ 
2 25. Grape fruit 4@14, Fla tangerines 5@ 
10, mandarins 4@7, strawberries 20@40c p at. 

Gr-und Feeds. 


At New York, trade quiet. Bran $16 50@ 
18 50 p ton, fine feed 16 25, middlings 17@19, 
rye feed 16 50, red dog 17 50@18 50, linseed 
meal 26 75, cottonseed meal 26 66. Screen- 
ings 30@80c p 100 lbs, brewers’ meal 95@ 
97%c, grits 95@97%4c, chops 77%@80c, coarse | 
corn meal 78@82c. 

Hay and Straw. 


At New York, offerings not heavy, de- 
mand good, prices fairly firm. Prime tim- 
othy 87%c p 100 lbs. No 1 82%@85c, No 2 
774%@80c, clover mixed 75@77\%4c, salt 40@ 
42l4c, rye straw 65@75c, oat 45@50c. 

Onions. 


At New York, remain quiet. Orange Co 
white $1 25@1 50 p bag, yellow 1@1 25, red 
8Tc@1 12, state and western white 1 75@2 p 
bbl, yellow 1 25@1 37, red 125, eastern 
white 1 75@2 25, yellow 1 25@1 75, red 1@ 
1 25. Bermuda 1 60@1 70 p cra, Havana 1 60 
@1 65. 

At Boston, tone of market is dull, only 
very best exceed $1 25 p bbl. Western Mass 
40@50c p bu, native yellow $1@1 50 p bbl. 

Potatoes. 


At New York, market quiet under 
moderate supplies. Maine Hebron $1 75@ 
225 p bbl, Long Island 1 50@2, state and 
western 1 50@1 75 p 180 Ibs, Jersey 1 25@ 
150 p bbl. Bermuda 4 50@6, Havana 3@4, 
Fla 2 50@3 50. 

At Boston, generally steady under ample 
supplies. Aroostook Green Mt 65@67c p bu, 
Hebrons 60@638c, Dakota red 55@58c¢, York 
state round white 58@60c, long white 55c. 


Poultry. 
At New York, steady under liberal sup- 


“ ply of mixed stock. Dealers discriminate 


more carefully. Live fowls 10c p lb, chick- 
ens 9c, turkeys 9@10c, ducks 50@80c p pair, 








geese $1@1 50, pigeons 30@35c, turkeys 10@ 
lic d w, Phila broilers 22@26c, chickens 13@ 
léc, state and western 10@12c, fowls 10@l1ic, 
Phila capons 15@l7c, western 138@1l5c, ducks 
8@10c, geese 7@8c, squabs 1 75@3 75 p dz. 

At Boston, steady under fairly liberal 
supplies. Northern and eastern fowls 12@ 
l4c p lb, ch chickens 17@18c, fair 10@13c, 
ducks 10@12c, geese 11@12c, western turkeys 
114%@l3ec, chickens 12@13c, fowls 11@12c, ca- 
pons 12@1l4c, ducks 8@12c, geese 8@10c. 


Wool. 


There is very little change in the mar- 
ket, prices are generally well sustained and 
considerable business has been done in me- 
dium and low grades, with a very slight im- 
provement in fine wools. Most stock is 
held with confidence. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 


The supply of butter rules very moderate 
and market has a decidedly steady tone. 
Prices are ic p Ib higher, with extra cmy 
firm at 25c and state dairy at 24c. The 
consumption of oleo is evidently increasing 
and this influences dealers to keep butter 
prices at such a figure that stock will move 
out readily: 

At New York, supply somewhat lighter, 
market has tone of firmness, price 1c high- 
er. Western cmy extra 25c, firsts 24@24%c, 
state extras 24@25c, firsts 23%@24c, June 
fcy 2214@23c, state dairy fcy 231%4@24c, prime 
22@23c, western imt cmy extra 22@22%%c, 
firsts 20@21c, rolls 18@19c. 

New York—At Albany, cmy tubs 25@26c, 
prints 26@27c, dairy 23@24c.—At Rochester, 
extra Elgin 27@28c, state cmy 25c, dairy 23 
@24c.—At Buffalo, cmy prints 25%@26c, 
dairy 22@23c, rolls 18@19c.—At Watertown, 
emy tubs 25@27c, dairy 22@23c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, western 
emy extra 25@25%éc, firsts 24c, prints 26@27c, 
ladle 17@19c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, Elgin fcy 25@26c, 
state emy fcy 21@22c, dairy 17@18c.—At Co- 
lumbus, cmy tubs 26c, prints 27c, dairy 17c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, cmy extra 27c, 
dairy prints 24@25c, nearby roll 19@20c. 

At Boston, supply very moderate, prices 
firm and slightly higher. Vt and N H emy 
extra 26%4c, N Y 26%c, western 2514@26c, 
firsts 24@25c, June extra 23@234c, firsts 21@ 
22c, N Y dairy extra 23@23l4c, Vt 24@2414c, 
firsts 22@2214c, western imt cmy 20@2Ic, la- 
dles 19@20c. 

Connecticut—At Hartford, cmy prints 30 
@33c, dairy 25@28c.—At Bridgeport, cmy 
tubs 23@26c, prints 25@27c, dairy 22@25c, 


The Cheese Market. 

Both home and export demand continue. 
good, and with stocks steadily decreasing, 
the price is slightly higher. At Montreal, 
full cream colored is controlled by a few 
dealers and is held at 18c. Cable advices 
are steadily advancing, and exporters 
promptly offer 12%c for colored. 

New York—At Albany, cheddars 12@13c, 
flats 11%@12%c.—At Rochester, full cream 
14c.—At Buffalo. full cream fcy 138@13%c, 
dairy 11@12c.—At Watertown, 13c. 

At New York, full cream colored is 
steady at 134,@13%c. Trade quiet, but prices 
*ery firm. State fcy 13@13%c, ch 12%@ 
12%c, fair 11@11%c, light skims 10%@l1lic, 
part 9%@10c, full 4@5c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, N Y, full 
cream 13@131t4c, Swiss 14c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, Ohio flats 12%c, 
twins 13%c, Young America 13%c.—At Co- 
lumbus, N Y cheddars 15c, Ohio flats 13@ 
14c. 

Maryland—At Baltinfore, N Y full cream 
13@13%c, flats 13%@13%c, Ohio picnic 124%@ 
12%c. 

At Boston, no new features in market, 
supply moderate, demand fair. New York 
extra 121%4.@13c, firsts 11@12c, Vt extra 12%c, 
firsts 11@12c, sage 13@131%4c, western twins 
12@12%c, Ohio flats 12c. 

Connecticut—At Bridgeport, cheddars 13 
@1414c, flats 12@13c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, apples $2@3 50 
Pp bbl, turnips 60@75c, onions 1@1 50, pota- 
toes 1@1 75, squash 1@1 50, celery 8@9 p 100 








THE LATEST MARKETS 











0TH CENTURY 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


VERYONE who knows anything at all about cream separa- 
F. tors knows that the “Alpha” _ stem— patent protected 
and hence restricted in use to the De Level machinte-tan 
revolutionized centrifugal cream separation just as centrifugal 
separation originally revolutionized previous gravity methods. 
They further know that for five years every imitator and would-be 
competitor of the De Laval machines has been veritably “tip-toed” 
in the effort to keep alive in the separator trade—that many have 
dropped out and that others are on the verge of doing so; that 
none have made a pretence of keeping in the race except through 
exaggeration and misrepresentation, cheap construction, 
‘*cheap” prices, and stiil cheaper values to deluded purchasers, 
The latest development of the ** Alpha” disc system, embodied 
in the 20TH CENTURY De Laval machines, still further in- 
creases their superiority—rendering them simply unapproachable 
in efficiency and practicability by anything else in the shape of a 






























cream separator. 


Ranpovew & Canat Srs., 
CHICAGO. 


103 & 105 Mission Sr., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 











Send for new * 20th Century” catalogue. 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 












1102 Anch Sracer, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


327 Coumscionens Sr., 
MONTREAL. 






















behs, lettuce 40@50c p cheese-bx, cabbage 5 


@8 p 100. Barley 54@55c p bu, corn 40@43c, 
oats 31@33c, rye 56@58c, bran 17@18 p ton, 
cottonseed meal 25@25 50, middlings 17@19, 
hay 12@17, clover 12@14. Milch cows 28@38 
each, veal calves 6@8 p 100 lbs 1 w, hogs, ch 
5, chickens 9@10c p 1b 1 w, fowls 10@l1I1c, tur- 
keys 11@12c, broilers 18@20c, fresh eggs 16 
@20c p dz. 


At Watertown, fresh eggs 16@l7c p dz, 
fowls 8c p 1b 1 w, chickens 8@9c, turkeys 10 
@12c, steers 44%4@5c, lambs 5c, veals 6@6%c, 
pork $5@6 d w. Beans 2@2 10 p bu, onions 
60@7ic, potatoes 50c, beets 40@50c, parsnips 
70@75c, turnips 40c, oats 30@32c, rye 55c, 
corn 40c. Apples 3 p bbl, celery 10@12c p 
beh, cabbage 2@2%c p ib, squash 2c, hay il 
@14 p ton, corn meal 17@18 p ton, middlings 
19@20, bran 19@20. 


At Rochester, oats 28@30c p bu, rye 58@ 
60c, barley 43@45c, beans $1 75@2, onions 35 
@50c, potatoes 45@50c, medium clover seed 
6 50@7, timothy 1 65@1 75, middlings 17@18 
p ton, bran 16@17, corn meal 18@19. hay 12 
@14. Apples 2 50 p bbl, celery 25@65c p dz, 
maple sugar 9@10c p lb, fresh eggs 18c p dz, 
steers 744@9c p lb d w, calves 9@946c, year- 
ling lambs 10@1lic, chickens 10@1lic, fowls 
9@10c, geese 10@11c. 


At Buffalo, fresh eggs 18@19c, turkeys 11 
@13c p lb d w, capons 12@15c, chickens 11 
@13c, fowls 10@ilc, squabs 25@30c p pair, 
pigeons 15@20c, hogs 5%@6%c, veals 9@11c. 
Potatoes 50@59¢c p bu, onions 40@50c, tur- 
nips 20@25c, beans $2@2 60, oats 32@35c, cab- 
bage 20@25 p ton, squash 20@25, hay 12 50 
@14, linseed meal 25@25 60. Apples 3 25@4 
p bbl, maple syrup 50@80c p gal, sugar 7@ 
10¢c p Ib. 

PENNSYLVANIA — At Philadelphia, 
bran $17@18 p ton, hay 16 50@17, rye straw 
13 50@15, corn 39%c p bu, oats 3lc. Fresh 
eggs 15c, fowls 10@11c p Ib d w, chickens 11 
@12%c, capons 12@14c, turkeys 10@13c, ap- 
ples 2 50@4 p bbl, potatoes 50@b55c p bu, 
Onions 42@50c, beans 1 90@2 25, cabbage 30 
@40 p ton. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, state and 
Pa apples $2 25@3 p bbl, N Y 2@3 75, Spota- 
toes 55@58c p bu, onions 35@45c, beans 2 25 
@2 30, corn 41%c, oats 29%4c, rye 54ec. Hay 
16 p ton, rye straw 14 50, bran 16 50@18, mid- 
dlings 16@17, linseed meal 28@29, cottonseed 
meal 25 50@26. Fresh eggs 14c p dz, chick- 
ens 10@1ic p Ib 1 w, fowls 9c, ducks 10@12c, 
turkeys 12c, capons 13@14c 4 w. 











DONT WASTE VALUABLE TIME 


or money experimenting. When you know, when you 
realize, bow certeain—how positively effective 


Veterinary Pixine 


cures soresand skin disease on Horse, Cow and Domestic 
animals, you will have no other. It takes only one box to 
make it indispensatle. It cures gall sores while horse 


works, It will positively cure seratches. For Hoof-rot 
in Cows, Mane on Dogs, ete., it is almost infallible—it is’ 
uaranteed eterinary su use and prescribe it, 


orsemen swear by it, so will you—or we'll return your 

money. it. 
2 az. box 25c.. At Druggists’ and Dealers’ 

PRICE 1-2 ib. box boc.t or mailed postpaid, 


TROY CHEMICAL CQ., Troy, N. Y. 





DO NOT BUY 


WELL DRILLING 


MACH INERY until see our new Cata- 
logue No. We will furnish it to you FREE. 
Write to oyr address, either Harvey, Ill.,Chicago, 

ill., or Dallas, Texas. 
F.C. AUSTIN MFG. CO. : 
Factores at Harvey, Il. 


y V F LL Machines 
ver 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or Sesk. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills, With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
®perate them easily. Send for catalog. 


WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Locomotor Ataxia con-— 
PARALYSIS ses. 
amazed at recovery of patients th —_, eee ines 
i. CHASE’S BLOOD AND NERVE FOUD. 
me about case. Ad proof of cures 
FREE. DR. CHASE, boa N.10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Maine Seed Potatoes. 


Grown by us. Gvarantee ®. Address Henry Elwell 
& Co., 310 Washington poy N. Y. Mention this paper 
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Plant Chestnuts Intelligently. 


{From a paper read before the Maryland 
horticultural society by J. W. Kerr.] 


320 





There is no encouragement to plant com- 
mercial orchards of chestnuts in Maryland. 
However, waste places and out of the way 
corners that are adapted to chestnut trees 
may be profitably utilized. The early large 
nuts sell well in market regardless of quali- 
ty. The earliest may bring $14 per bu; the 
late, with more real chestnut in one small 
shell than in a dozen of the large, may bring 
only $2 per bu. The lesson is obvious. The 
chestnut curculio or weevil is the worst en- 
emy at present. All wormy nuts should be 
gathered every morning and destroyed by 
fire, for if allowed to remain on the ground 
the worm soon seeks protection in mother 
earth—but he comes forth again later to 
make a new brood for a new crop of chest- 
nuts. There are also some fungus troubles 
that must be met by spraying. The question 
of varieties is not a settled one, for many 
varieties are new and three or four bearing 
years is not long enough to determine all 
the qualities and characteristics of a tree. 
The speaker closed by saying that any man 
living on his own farm who would not plant 
chestnut and other nut trees for his family 
of boys and girls is not worthy of his pos- 
sessions. 

“A lively discussion followed this paper. In 
eply to a question, Mr Kerr said that 
aa stocks are the best for propagating 
the Japan varieties, and that root grafting 
is the best method. He thought that graft- 
ing sprouts from the stumps of chestnut 
trees cut for timber had resulted in dissatis- 
faction. Prof M. B. Waite reported very 
satisfactory results from this practice, get- 
ting this year a quart to a tree from grafts 
set two years ago. A good deal of grafting 
is badly done, and whip grafting is best 
for these sprouts, using grafts same size as 


stock. 
4 


A Profitable Grade Cow. 








Occasionally farmers are advised to keep 
‘othing but pure bred stock. This seems 
to be a good rule, but possibly for most 
people it is wisest to begin by the use of 
a pure blood sire and gradually grade up. 
That grade animals are often highly prof- 
itable is proven by the cow shown in the 
illustration. She is a high grade Holstein, 
seven years old, owned by Walsh Bros, 


Oneida Co, N Y. She is of medium size 
and when picture was taken was only in 
moderate flesh and had just.been milked. 
Her milk record from April 20,’98 to April 20, 
’99, is as follows: Total amount of milk pro- 
duced 18,905 lbs, averaging per day a little 





HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEIN COW, 


over 51% lbs. The greatest quantity given 
in one day was on May 30, when she gave 
93144 lbs. For 30 days, beginning May 18, 
she produced 2496 Ibs, or 83 1-3 Ibs per day. 
For the three months beginning May 1 and 
ending July 31, she produced 6854 Ibs, or 
an average of 74% Ibs per day. 

Her grain ration consisted during that 
year of a great variety of feed. She re- 
ceived during the winter months from 12 
to 18 lbs of grain per day, the greater part 
of it being good wheat bran, with a small 
allowance of corn meal during the cold 
weather. In the summer she was in the 
pasture with the remainder of the dairy 
herd and received a small grain ration with 
coarse feed, good hay and ensilage. She 
was given no one kind of feed for a great 
while, variety being necessary to best re- 
sults. 





The Best Yellow Garden Flower for 
cutting is undoubtedly the Golden Wave 
coreopsis or calliopsis. The bushes grow 
about two feet high, are compact and the 
flowers are borne on long stems and quite 
freely from July to October. 





The Main Point in managing a pigpen is 
to keep it absolutely clean. Furnish plenty 
of dry earth as an absorbent and clean out 
every day. 





Horses that are being fattened should be 
given some exercise, not as much as when 
in good flesh. 


or in doing 





OF GENERAL INTEREST 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
Fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 





The Kentucky Aluminum stock labels 
and poultry markers are recognized as be- 
ing among the best on the market. They 
are very light, and easily applied. Poultry 
raisers and stock breeders should send to 
the’ manufacturers, F. H. Jackson & Co, 
Winchester, Ky, for samples and price list, 
mentioning this paper. 





The Success that has attended the sale 
of the Monitor incubators and brooders, 
manufactured at Moodus, Ct, recommends 
them to our subscribers. These incuba- 
tors are designed on truly scientific prin- 
ciples, and are well made of the best ma- 
terials. They hatch a large per cent and 
the chicks are hardy. We advise those 
who are interested to write the above firm 
direct for a catalog, mentioning this paper. 





Economic Buying—This does not always 


consist in spending the least money 
without those things real- 
ly needed for the improvement of the farm. 
Instead it means buying at the best 
advantage, getting the most for your 
money, making your money go as far as 
possible. Take for instance the matter of 
fencing. The Advance fence company, 107 
Old street, Peoria, Ill, have been selling 
fence direct from the factory to the farm 
at prices which have gratified thousands 
of purchasers. It will pay every reader of 
American Agriculturist to send for the Ad- 
varce catalog. 





Spending Too Much Time on cultivation 
wastes all the profits. You save time and 
you save the wages of hired help when you 
use such garden helpers as the Iron Age 
implements, for plowing, sowing, hoeing, 
cultivating, raking, covering, hilling, etc. 
In buying a combination implement you 
get a valuable outfit of garden tools for the 
price of one and the experience of thou- 
sands of vegetable growers proves that all 
the fron Age tools are practical labor sav- 
ers. Before sitting down to figure on sav- 
ing cost of labor in growing vegetables 
either for market or for the home table it 
is best to write for a copy of the Iron Age 
Book for 1900. It is a handsome catalog 
sent free by the Bateman Manufacturing 
Co, Box 132, Grenloch, N J. It describes 
all the implements having the famous Iron 
Age trade-mark, and it gives the prices of 
each. It describes the many uses of the 
Iron Age tools and contains hundreds of 
suggestions and hints that will help to 
place vegetable growing on a more profit- 
able basis. 


















ENT ON TRIAL ¢ 





Mention this paper. 


RIZING HARROW, CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER 


crushes, cuts, lifts, pulverizes, turns, aerates and levels all soils, for 
all purposes under all conditions. 
steel and wrought tron, they are indestructible. 
| the cheapest and best riding harrows and pulverizers on 
, earth. Various sizes, for various uses, 3 to 13% feet. 


mail catalogue and booklet, ‘‘An Ideal Harrow,’’ free. 


O BE RETURNED AT MY EXPENSE IF NOT ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY. 
ew York, Chicago, Columbus, Louisville, Minneapolis, Kansas City, San Francisco, &c. 


Address DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mfr., Millington, N. J. 


Made entirely of cast 
They are 


‘We 


I deliver free on board at 


or Chicago, lll 








Our new 1900 catal 
sub, 





We have not read anywhere that the ‘“‘Ship of the Desert” required 
a rudder, but certainly we could suggest no more profitable or appro- 


priate one than appears in this cut. 
is extensively used in Egypt for the cultivation of cotton. 


This ‘‘PLANET JR.” Horse Hoe 
In this 


country it is the standard machine for cultivating that crop and also 
* corn, potatoes, tomatoes, cabbage and all other crops which are culti- 


as uated with one horse. se 
== nearly thirty years ago, and have steadily maintained our position as 
Zs" leaders among the makers of this class of goods. 


a We make also a complete line of Horse-hoes, Wheel-hoes, Pivot Wheel Cultiva- 
? tors, Spring Tooth Orchard Cultivators, Four-row Sugar Beet Cultivators, Sugar 


Beet Seede 
jogue—of which we issue 350,000, is 
oftrue and 


rs, &c., each equipped with a variet Tposes. 

‘the oo he ge and most instructive book ever issued on & 
Gives an extended treatise on agriculture at home and in foreign lands. Full of little points that bring 
handsome illustrations, We mail it free toany 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1107-E. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


address on application. 


We were the original inventors of Horse Hoes 


of attachments for many pu 








The Outlook. 


A swifter stroke could hardly be imagined 
than President McKinley’s message asking 
for the appropriation of two millions for 
the Porto Ricans and its immediate passage 
by the house, after 40 minutes’ debate. 
Every republican voted for it and numerous 
democrats, the vote standing 162 to 107, The 
sum appropriated equals the revenue col- 
leetions on Porto Rican goods admitted to 
the United States since the evacuation of 
the island by the Spanish. The passage of 
the Porto Rican tariff bill in the house by 
a vote of 172 to 161 was a victory for the 
republican organization, five republicans 
voting against their party and four demo- 
crats against theirs. The five republicans 
were Judge Crumpacker of Indiana and 
Messrs Lorimer of Chicago, Heatwole of 
Minnesota, McCall of Massachusetts and 
Littlefield of Maine; the four democrats 
were Messrs Davey and Meyer of Louisiana, 
Sibley of Pennsylvania and Devries of Cal- 
ifornia. The measure as passed by the 
house called for a tariff of 15 per cent of the 
Dingley rates, to continue until 1902. 


_=—s 


Hawaii is a part of the United States, in 
the opinion of a Massachusetts superior 
court judge, Lawton, who so decided in a 
divorce case. The democrats of Utah in 
state convention opposed the application of 
our tariff laws to Porto Rico. This conven- 
tion, by the way, chose Bryan delegates, de- 
clared for free coinage of silver at a ratio 
of 16 to 1, and for the election of United 
States senators by direct vote of the people. 





The voice of the early prophet is heard in 
the land, foretelling precisely how the na- 
tional campaign is going. It is said with 
some degree of assurance that the popu- 
lists in their national convention at Sioux 
Falls, S D, May 9, will nominate Mr Bryan 
for president and for his running-mate 
the man whom the democrats are the most 
likely to nominate at Kansas City, July 4. 
The middle-of-the-road populists meet at 
Cincinnati, May 9. Whom the republicans 
will nominate for vice-president at Phila- 
delphia, June 19, is still 2 question. The 
most active canvass for the nomination is 
- at of the lieutenant-governor of New 
York, Timothy Woodruff, who has been 
touring in his own interests. The prohibi- 
tion convention will be held at Chicago, 
June 27. The anti-imperialists, represent- 
ing both of the great parties, expect to hold 
a convention, probably at Indianapolis, 
and io judge from their recent meeting at 
Philadelphia they are likely to indorse the 
Bryan ticket. 





A new democratic war cry, originating at 
Washington, is “The constitution follows 
the flag.’’ Our island dependencies, in other 
words, belong under the provisions of the 
constitution. How far this view will go, 
and to what extent it will divide the party, 
is a question. This, like expansion and im- 
perialism, cuts across both parties, asshown 
by the votes of congress on the Porto Rican 
tariff bill. A factor which may count in a 
quiet way in the campaign is the attitude 
of the administration toward England and 
the Boers, many voters believing that our 
republic should have taken a definite stand 
in behalf of the Transvaal republic. Re- 
cent disclosures of the inordinate profits 
made of late by Carnegie and the Standard 
oil company are likely to work against the 
administration, on account of the trust is- 
sue and especially in view of its friendly 
attitude toward the shipping subsidy bill, 
the passage of which will greatly enrich 
the Standard oil millionaires interested in 
navigation companies. The currency issue 
is not emphasized just now. 


The biggest ally the administ-ation has 
is General Prosperity. The industrial boom 
is unmistakable and fit covers the entire 
country. If this succeeds in holding the 
half a dozen states regarded as the most 
doubtful, the McKinley ticket is safe. The 
d«~-ocrats claim four states which went re- 
publican in ’96—Delaware, Maryland, West 
"Virginia and Kentucky. These are about 
as much as the republicans could safely 
spare. The campaign witl be fought with 
the utmost vigor on both sides. 





Kansas City is the westernmost place 
ever chosen for the national convention of 
a great political party, a fact whose sig- 
nificance is not lost upon the public east 
and west; as significant as the return of 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


the republican convention to the eastern 
seaboard, with its great cities and senti- 
ment for gold. In 1856 the democrats went 
as far west as Cincinnati, Since 1876 they 
have not once convened east of the Alle- 
ghanies, but until now th.. have not gone 
further toward sunset than St Louis, as the 
republicans have not gone further than St 
Louis and Minneapolis. : 





An “encouraging augury for better condi- 
tions at the south,” Booker Washington 
says, was the rebuke in>the inaugural ad- 
dress of Gov- Longino of ‘Mississippi, aimed 
at the movement in:that state to divide the 
school funds .(by a constitutional amend- 
ment) in proportion to the taxes paid by 
eath race, Such a ¢ourse,: the governor 
said, *“‘would be contrary to that broad and 
deep philanthropic spirit: that has always 
moved the great common heart of Christian 
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manhood and womanhood in Mississip- 
pi to a love of justice and fair play toward 
the weak and needy, whoever or wherever 
they are.” 
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Among the new tnings in congress which 
are of general interest is the. secretary of 
war’s plan for reorganizing the army. A 
novelty in this is the idea of detailing line 
officers to serve four years on the staff, thus 
increasing their efficiency and bringing the 
line and staff together in order to break 
down jealousies and prevent such failures 
and scandals as marked the war with 
Spain. A similar principle has worked well 
in the navy, A new measure of particular 
interest to rural districts is that providing 
that all books and documents belonging to 
free libraries or libraries exempt from tax- 
ation may be sent through the mails to reg- 
ular subscribers of such libraries at the 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 









Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
— Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCE 
Pittsburgh. 
— Cincinnati, 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOELYN 
New York. . 
JEWETT and most durable paint. 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN o> ® 
}cascag. | process” White Lead. 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
——— St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOEN Tf. LEWi8 2806 9 co 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
, Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. ‘ 
KENTUCKY warded upon application. 
Louisville. 


T the opinion of the man behind the 


will tell you pure “old Dutch 


The brands in margin are 
genuine and may be relied upon. 


For colors me National Lead Com- 
pany’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
ors. Any shade desired is readily 
obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and 


showing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled 
“Uncle Sam’s Experience With Paints” 





brush. Ask the experienced, prac- 
tical painter, the man who served 
an apprenticeship and has thoroughly mas- 
tered his trade, what is the best 


He 


for- 





National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York, 











EESEN = 
FEED 
COOKER 


Get Your Money’s Worth. 


You will find this cooker by far the most satisfac- 
tory 7” every way. Absoutely full ewe a 
gallon size of stamped “70 gallons”) one-ha 
cheaper than any other; simplest: lasts for genera- 

quickest in heating ; ; most economical of 
‘coal or weeds pod; 7 sizes, 15 to 70 gallons. Send 








tions ; 
fuel ; 


fe> circular. k if not satisfactory. 
Direct Dy HEESEN BROS. & CO., 
factory to fa.mer. 22 High St., Tecumseh, Mich. 














= Economy 
= Harness Riveter 


It can be used in 
any position,mends 
®@anything where a 
well elinched rivet 
2 serves the purpose. 
= Agents make ss to 

5 a day. Send 
e50c in twocent 

,, Stamps for sample, 
CI Sloaded with 50 riv- 
Sets, and terms to 
Pat. applied for 3 agents. 


AGENTS WANTED-—For the ,T. B. Foote Com 
riveter and other fast selling articles.= Fredericktown, O 
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Meat ina 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID Exraact OF SMOKE. 


Made from Cheaper, cleaner, 
sweeter, aud anny By the old r 
circular. K, KMAUSER & BEO., Miltss, Por 





The Pacific Northwest 


Has splendid opportunities for farmers and stockmen. 
Production does not equal one-half demand for Bu 

Poultry, Livestock. Imm market in Orient for 
Staple Farm Products. For full partteulars aod 50 cents 
for six months’ subscription to 


RANCH AND RANCE, 


Issued at Seattle, Wash. This sptenene farm and stock 
way, contains reliable information about Cii- 

es, Markets, etc. We will mail f free to all who sub- 
jm omg special filustrated descriptive pamphlets if 
they ask for same. 





Lips Three active men to represent large firm, 
capable managing branch business and employing 
others in various towns. $900 per year, clear of expenses. 
Definite guarantee of $3.00 per day from the start to 
honest energetic men. Permanent position and rapid 
promotion with old established house of highest repute. 
Factory, Box 733, Phila., Pa. 





—A well im ed farm within 3 miles of 
= A 7 "Address J JooN Nisbet, Demopolis, Ala. 





101 *haittnd timber: “Maar Metesit, Warren, 0, 


VIRGINI (short time) 
one ay doliars. oy a Saft Staunton, Virginia. : 


a GOME, BACK TO OLO | yt As ENGLAND 


pe 4 
boro; Vt. 








a. farm. EK 
a i Am house, g 
town and station. Price, 51000 ram 5 > ing water 
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second-class postal rate;one cent per pound, 
the rate allowed to periodicals. The sending 
of books to subscribers through the mails 
is practically impossible now because of 
the eight cents a pound book rate. Switzer- 
land has what is virtually a library post 
of this sort. In Canada there is said to be 
free transportation of books for the blind. 





Missouri’s anti-department store law has 
met the same fate as last year’s legislation 
in this line by the city of Chicago, namely, 
an adverse decision of the state supreme 
court. “Special legislation, unrestrained” 
is what the court calls it. 





Speculation in the proposed new 2 per 
cent government bonds began while the 
currency bill was yet “in the works.” The 
banks commenced buying up great quanti- 
ties of the outstanding bonds, at high pre- 
miums, to be exchanged for the new two’s. 
They can order bank notes up to 100 per 
cent of the two’s they hold, then withdraw 
part of these notes from circulation, get 
back the bonds represented by the with- 
drawal and sell them at a good premium. 
This scheme promises to be more profitable 
than maintaining a note issue uP to the par 
value of a large amount of bonds. The in- 
dications are therefore that the two per 
cent bonds will not in the long run make 
so large an increase in the bank note circu- 
lation as predicted earlier. 





The election of United States senators by 
a direct vote of the people is the object of 
a message from the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture to the legislatures of New York, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Massachusetts, Tennessee, 
Maryland, Iowa, Kentucky and Mississippi, 
which are now in session. This change in 
election methods calls for an amend- 
ment to the national constitution, which in 
turn requires an application from two- 
thirds of the states. The Pennsylvania 
resolutions ask that the legislatures join 
in this movement. 





No wonder the business boom spreads 
when such facts as the following leak out: 
Sixty leading houses, in 15 trades and 14 
different states, in the territory extending 
from New York to Colorado, and from 
Georgia to Minnesota, with an aggregate 
capital of $122,432,000, an average of $2,156,- 
000 for each firm, showed net profits in 1899 
of the sum of $35,225,000, an average of 
$617,000 for each firm. The rate of profit 
was 28 6-10 per cent. At this’rate the em- 
ployees will begin to talk about wages and 
the public to inquire into the present high 
prices of all manufactured articles. 





That corporations and combinations 
should give prospective investors and the 
public the fullest information with regard 
to their business, and keep their stockhold- 
ers thoroughly informed of their condition, 
- is recommended by the industrial commis- 
sion in its preliminary report on _ trusts. 
The interstate commerce commission, it 
says, should have largely increased au- 
thority, including that of auditing the ac- 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 

All Interested in Fruit and ornamental 
trees, shrubs, roses, plants or seeds will do 
well to write the Storrs & Harrison com- 
pany, Painesville, O, for their valuable free 
catalog. They send it free if you mention 
this paper. 





The Day is Happily Past when the man 
who lives in the country thinks that a jolt- 
wagon is good enough for his riding and 
driving. By buying on a strictly cash basis 
and by dealing direct with a reliable manu- 
facturer, the farmer can now secure a really 
first-class piece of work for much less than 
he formerly paid for an inferior vehicle. 
The Elkhart Carriage & Harness Manu- 
facturing Co, of Elkhart; Ind, for twenty- 
seven years have been manufacturing high- 
grade vehicles and harness and selling 
direct to users. A popular feature of 
this company’s methods of doing busi- 
ness is the fact that. purchasers 
run no risk in ordering..the. goods from 
a distance, as they ship with the privilege 
of examining before you pay the bill. If 
the shipment is not: satisfactory ‘in every 
way the company ordérs the goods back 
and pays the fréight™chargés” both “ways. 
The company issues a; large “illustrated 
catalog which it. will send free to all who 
mention this naper. 


counts of railroads and prescribing their 
methods of keeping accounts. Its decisions 
should be made operative on fixed dates and 
be reversed only by the United States 
courts. The commission should be author- 
ized to make classifications of merchan- 
dise; the penalties for violations of the 
interstate commerce act should be fines im- 
posed upon the railroad companies. 





The Champions of the Horton law in New 
York state, permitting prize fights, had the 
effrontery to offer the agricultural socie- 
ties 5 per cent of the gate money taken at 
their prize rings if they would oppose the 
repeal of the statutes. 





All our spices are adulterated, so the gov- 
ernment investigators say, and many other 
food products besides. Spices are adulter- 
ated as much as 60 per cent, sometimes, 
How to stop the use of dangerous adulter- 
ants and to compel manufacturers to label 
foods harmlessly adulterated, is a problem 
now before the United States senate. 
third annual pure food and dairy congress 
opened at Washington Wednesday. 





The forces of Great Britain in South Af- 
rica will be increased in a few weeks by 
the addition of 38,000 men from England, 
making an army of fully 250,000 wherewith 
to push the retreating Boers northward. 
The capture of Kimberley and of Gen 
Cronje’s army near there was logically fol- 
lowed by the relief of Ladysmith and Mafe- 
king. These events took place on Brit- 
ish soil and are but preliminary to the in- 
vasion of the Transvaal, which was set 
down in the program for last November. 
‘With 250,000 men to the Boers’ 40,000, Gens 
Roberts and Kitchener ought not to be very 
long in reaching Pretoria. 





The pine industry of North Carolina is 
passing into the hands of a combintion 
with a capital of $28,000,000, which will con- 
trol also the transportation of tte lumber 
by water in its own ships. 





The most serious threat so far of real 
competition in the telephone business of the 
country was last week’s big del whereby 
the Erie system, covering several states 
around Lake Michigan and Texas besides, 
passed into the hands of New York and 
Philadelphia capitalists organized as the 
Telegraph, Telephone and Cable company 
of America. Though the Erie system uses 
the Bell instruments there is no apparent 
reason why the new concern may not con- 
test the national field with the Bell com- 
pany. Enormous capital is behind it. 





There are startling possibilities in con- 
nection with the coming decision of the 
United States supreme court as to whether 
our island dependencies are an integral part 
of the United States and should share our 
tariff laws. If the court decides that they 
are, might not the provisicn of the Paris 
peace treaty, whereby Spanish goods are 
to enter the Philippines on the same terms 
as curs, for 10 years, be construed 
to apply to the United States, thus letting 
Spanish goods in free? And if Spanish 
goods, then those of other countries, under 
the “most favored nation” arrangement. 
Speaking of the relations of the Philippine 
islands to the United States, President Mc- 
Kinley said at the Ohio society’s dinner in 
New York Saturday evening: “It is the 
people’s question, and will be until its de- 
termination is written out in their enlight- 
ened verdict.” The choice “is between 
manly doing and base desertion; it will 
never be the latter.” 
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Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR MARCH. 


6. Geographical—[C. B., Ia. 

One (town in Ala) (town in Neb) not (town 
in O) ago, several (town in Tex) (town in Ga), 
including myself, started fora (town in N Y) 
(town in Md) a few (town in'Ia) away. We 
arrived there at (town in Tex), our (town in 
La) ‘unpacked the (town in Pa), while I gath- 
ered a (town in N Y) of flowers, and another 
brought some (town in Mo) from a (town in 
Wis) nearby. While we were eating I noticed 
a large (town in. Kan) in the (town in Ind), 
and the wind’ began to (town in Mo). “It 
looks (town-in Mo),” said I; “if it is (town in 
Tenn) to the rest, I (town in Kan) we had 
better (town in Va) at once.” So off we went, 
arrived home-in (town in’ Miss) and said 
“(town in Ky),’’ all voting our (town in Fila) 
an immense (town in Ark). 
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‘*HERE WE ARE, READY FOR A FROLIC.’’ 


_—_ 


Half Way. 


WILL TEMPLER. 





How timidly you raised your eyes that night, 
as with a blush 

You scarce returned that greeting first of 
mine. Ah, then a hush 

Fell on my heart, and in that fleeting moment 
there, I gave 

All that was mine to give; and in return I 
dared to crave 

The first love of your maiden heart; oh, love, 
you gave it me, 

To bless my life; and youth was ours, and 
love, and hope, and we 

With = fixed on the future, like unto a sun- 

sea, 

Went forth, hand clasped in hand, bravely, for 
we had learned to trust, 

Conscious of our mortality, knowing that part 
we must, 

But, ah, it seemed so far away—life’s joyous 
span so long; 

About. our pathway flowers bloomed, the air 
was full of song, 

Until we reached that sober hight, our jour- 
ney half way o’er, 

Standing together, gazing toward theshad’wy, 
misty shore. 

Where, some day, old and weary, we would 
lay our burdens down, 

In lands beyond life’s sunset, 
worthy find a crown. 


where those’ 


Ah, love, how little knew we, e’en before your 
hair of brown 

Had been touched by frosts of autumn, you 
were called to wear your crown, 

And the long slope toward the sunset I must 
travel all alone. 

Perhaps, half way, you’ll meet me, love, and 
then before the throne 

You'll plead my cause so ardently that, once 
more, hand in hand, 

We will wander, but forever, in a brighter, 

better land. 





A Prayer. 





Quiet, Lord, my froward heart; 
Make me teachable and mild, 
Upright, simple, free from art 
ake me as a weaned child; 
From distrust and ony free, 
Pleased with all that pleases thee, 


What thou shalt to-day provide, 
Let me as a child receive; 
What to-morrow may betide, 
Calmly to thy wisdom leave; 
"Tis enough that thou wilt care; 
Why should I the burden bear? 


As a little child relies 
On a care beyond his own, 
Knows he’s neither strong nor wise, 
Fears to stir a stép alone; 
Let me thus with thee abide, 
As my Father, Guard and Guide. 
; [John Newton. 











Our Young: Folks, 


- The Monster's Troubles, 


—_——- 





“W-hat.*do~ you 
think- of this; old fel- 
low?” asked the 
Young Folks’. Editor 
of. the monster the 
other afternoon, “A 
* chap who is afraid to 
sign even a. pen 
mame, .and_ writes 
like this: ‘When _a 
newcomer . tries to 
come in, why, into 
the .waste. basket-‘he 
goes. -head-first:-.I 
don’t think that be- 
cause the - farmer 
girls and boys -have 
not_the practice and 
are not capable of making a letter look 
and read quite so nice_as the college stu- 
dents, they ought to..be pushed back. But 
such is the world,—first the. profit and then 
the fertilizer, instead of first the fertilizer 
and then the profit.’. ‘Thinks I’m partial, 
you know, and give you nothing but agri- 
curtural. food.” : 

“Say, don’t give me his letter!’ wheezed 
the old glutton; ““‘my stomach isn’t what it 
was.once. It’s never beén the same since 
those 800 letters on hair; and-then the long 
létters on. books. and shorthand that I lived 
on last week. didri’t set very well.” The 
monster stopped to get his breath and then 
continued: “Seems to me some crisp, tender 
young letters on farm topics would taste 
real good this spring. You never gave me 
any of those.” 

“Haven't any. 
compliments for Miss Pleasant and a dozen 
requests for Miss Idal’s portrait; those 
are coming in steadily, though the picture 
has been printed twice. And three dozen 
queries whether I return photographs, and 
half a dozen ‘what it costs to write a let- 
ter to the Table,’ and a quarter gross “how 
the Y F E parts his hair?’ Now I’ll answer 
’em,. and you’ll have a chance to do a little 
fasting through Lent: 

“Yes, the Editor does return photographs, 
if the name and address are clearly writ- 
ten on the back. Proofs which have not 
been toned are of no use, and there are 
few of the tiny, postage stamp pictures 
that will make good engravings. 

“To write a letter to the Table costs only 
the postage stamp and the stationery used: 
there is no charge for admission. Member- 
ship in a letter circle costs 10 cents. That’s 
for private correspondence. As to the Y F 
E’s hair—well, his hair is parted just about 
as the Tablers are parted on the hair ques- 
tion. How’ll that do for an answer?” 

‘“‘Humph!” growled the monster. ‘‘You’re 
slick; you are!”” You know which side your 
bread is buttered on, if you don’t know 
which side your hair is parted on.” 
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Opinions of Football. 





I will not deny that there are some ob- 
jectionable features to football, but these 
are rapidly being eradicated and the inter- 
collegiate game as we see it to-day is far 
from resembling a prize fight in respect to 
brutality. Because a person of vicious pro- 
pensities takes advantage of an occasion 
in a game to be brutal and inhuman, is 
not just cause to condemn the game. Foot- 
ball is not brutalizing; it teaches the mind 
and body to work in unison. It tones up 
one’s system and freshens the mind of the 
overworked student. It strengthens cne’s 
will power and gives one control of his 
temper. It takes the uncouth boy who first 
enters college and rounds him into a grace- 
ful, polished gentleman. It takes -the_ soft- 
skinned youth who never swung an ax nor 
laid his hands to the plow handles, and 
makes a man of him. It teaches him when 
he receives a bruise to “grin and bear it.” 
No whining, sniveling ‘‘mamma’s pets” are 
wanted on the gridiron, and when a young 
football aspirant becomes angry at an op- 
ponent on the field of practice, and wants 
to fight, he is promptly hustled off and is 
generally relieved of his suit. Football is 
stimulating and ennobling. As an outdoor 
game it stands without an equal. As a 
brain developer it is without a peer in the 
whole curriculum of college sports. Occa- 
sionally we hear of a death resulting from 


But here are two dozen , 
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injuries while -playing football. Such deaths 
are rare and are becoming still more rare. 
Football is "not-a game for the weak and 
unsound; it is too violent to be indulged in 
by an inebriate. I have noticed that those 
who know the least about the game are the 
first to condemn it. I have yet to meet my 
first college man who is not a football en- 
thusiast, and I have been.around some, too. 
For one week during.-the season of ’98 I 
played right. end on the team of which 
Cc. W. Rodgers, who last season so success- 
fully filled the position of right guard on 
the Wisconsin university team, was a mem- 
ber. I then weighed 130 pounds. Last sea- 
son I played right end on the same team. 
Out of three intercollegiate games we were 
not scored on. I have played five seasons, 
and have yet to meet my first serious. in- 
jury. .I am 19 years old and - weigh 150 
pounds. I am a farmer’s boy and am much 
interested in the Young Folks’ Table.— 
[Drop . Kicker. 

Cavalier, have you got a copyright on 
yeur yell? If not I should like to use it. 
One of ours is ..“‘Kickki- yappa, keckka 
muckka, kickki up a ki, kickki yappa, 
keckka muckka, Boonville, high! whiz zip 
boom, whiz zip ah, juniors, juniors, rah, 
rah, rah!” Boys, as long as we have so 
many football enthusiasts around the Ta- 
ble, what do you say to starting a football 
circle? Let’s have it all boys, and perhaps 
Y F E will kindly let us have 11 in it in- 
stead of 10. I send my initiation fee. How 
many of you sympathize with the Boers?— 
[Mascot No 4. 

As for the boys playing football, I think 
it is rather rough.—[Ella Cution. 

June Bug, if you should ever see a prize 
fight and then a football game, you would 
find a great difference. If anyone says any- 
thing against football it ‘“‘riles’’ me, for 
there is no better training for one’s wits 
and muscle. I could say a good deal on 
the subject, but it might seem rather im- 
polite to a girl, so I will refrain. Foot- 
ball Girl, you’re all right.. Of course the 
girls’ cheers help us, for we want to do our 
best when the girls are watching so intent- 
ly. Won’t you please have your address 
printed? I had to laugh when I read Goldie 
Baker’s letter. That was a first-rate yell 
that Birdie gave, and I’ve no doubt it would 
make a lot of noise. It is too bad, Miss 
Baker, that you never heard the victorious 
college yell. It’s great!—[Jack the First. 


The Young Folks’ Table. 








Papa’s Boy—I am glad that Madam Chat- 
terbox has not forgotten us. I have a host 
of Indiana cousins and I hope they are as 
handsome as Jay Bee. The answer to Er- 
nest’s problem is, one man traveled 12 miles 
per hour, one traveled six miles an hour; 
the distance to the fort was 108 miles. Ann 
X. Ray, it is 108 ft around the triangle. The 
man had walked 32% ft, so 108 minus 82% ft 
are 76 ft to travel to reach starting point. 
Wayside Blossom, I have an _ intimate 
friend, a schoolma’am, who is a Scotch las- 
sie by birth. She came to America when 
only six months old. She has such black 
hair and eyes, almost like an Indian, and is 
very short. I am Irish, light complexioned 
and tall, but,we are “good matches’? when 
it comes to fun, I, too, would like to play 
checkers with Miss Idal. She would have to 
keep her eyes open and do her best if she 
wished to win a game. (I would rather 
play with Ann X. Ray, but please don’t tell 
anyone.) Brown Eyes, a pretty hat may 
make a girl look “‘swell,’’ but no hat orna- 
mented with a bird will make a pretty girl 
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look well. I once entered.a millinery store, 
intending ‘to buy a-hat. Every’ hat I tried 
on, the attendant would -say, ‘Oh, . that 
looks awfully: swell.’” -I wanted. to tell her 
that looking *‘swell” was not my obfeéct.’-I 
did not purchase at that establishment, but 
hunted until I:found a store where the 
clerk did not have “awfully swell” on the 
brain. I live in the country at present. I am 
the eldest of three children (all girls) and I 
am -‘papa’s boy.” .I help milk, carry in 
wood and take care of 100 chickens (wish I 
had-a brother to do that). I stacked hay 
last summer, but do not care to do so again. . 
I can cook and keep: house, but I am like 
Brown Eyes when it comes to washing 
dishes. I would rather do fancy work. I 
like drawn work and embroidering, and if 
the weather is pleaSant and I feel well I like 
painting and music. I prefer teaching, but 
I am needed at home. My younger sister 
is teaching her first term of school this 
winter, and likes it very much. She is quite 
young and still wears short dresses. The 
little scholars are so amusing and say such 
funny things, and sometimes the large 
scholars are unruly. I just look straight. at 
them, pick up my ruler and rise from my 
chair, and lo, all is as peaceful and calm as 
a June morning.—[Kansas Sunflower. 





A Gentleman—Some of the photographs 
are handsome. I think Jay Bee is a gentle- 











man-in not using tobacco in any form. I 
send my photograph.—[Hattie Yearka, 
Bouckville, N Y, 

Shut In—I send my picture, which was 
taken three years ago. I am one of the 
“shut-ins’”’ this winter and would be very 
glad if some of the Tablers would write to 
me. I enjoy reading the letters very much 
and think them far more interesting than 
the other Table. I think the Tablers ought 
to welcome Madame Chatterbox the same 
as ever.—[A. Teen. 

—— 

A Nice Idea—I am a high school girl in 
the third year. I study Cicero, geology and. 
chemistry. I enjoy looking over the pic- 
tures of the letter writers very much, and. 
think it a nice idea sending them. I send, 
mine and if the’ monster doesn’t get this 
perhaps I will write again.—[Jess. : 





Fidget’s Tramp—One day mamma went 
to town and left me and my sister at home. 
I had washed tLe dishes and was going to 
take the water around to the other kitchen 
and sent my sister in to the other house 
to see what time it was, for I .wanted to. 
take some water to the field for the men. 
When I got to the kitchen there sat an old. 
tramp eating some cake and sweet bread.. 
I dropped my pan of water and ran into the 
house and told my sister that an oid tramp 
was out in the kitchen and we should go to 
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Marllatt’s, our neighbor across the road, 
and some of them would make him go 
away. She would not come, she thought [ 
was fooling. She came when I started out. 
Gertrude came over but the tranip would 
not go, so she got her mother to come and 
she sent him a flying. But don’t you be- 
lieve I was crying all the while. He still 
had some cake. The picture of the young- 
est lawyer looks just like some girls I have 
seen.—[ Fidget. 





Lady’s Maid—Cecil J. Gardner says, 
“Clothiers keep a stock of unsalable goods 
for the special benefit of country youths.” 
He is mistaken. Clothiers keep a stock of 
cheap clothing for cheap trade, be it city or 
country. A youth from the country on tak- 
ing a situation in the city can in a short 
time acquire the ease and polish necessary 
to his surroundings. But his magnificent 
physique, his manly self-reliance and pluck, 
that make him the conquering soldier and 
the successful business-man, cannot be ac- 
quired by the city youth quite so easily. 
Did you ever ponder on that, Cecil? Our 
foot-ball players wear their hair long, not 
for style, but for protection in their rough 
game. Some condemn the game (gener- 
ally those who haven’t any muscle) but no 
one thinks of calling them effeminate, for 
we know it is there for a purpose. We all 
want to dress nicely and in taste, but when 
a youth’s mind dwells a good deal on his 
personal appearance, it seems to warp his 
ambition from its true channels and in- 
stead of meeting and defeating the rough 
places in life and thereby forming character 
he evades them, dodging all he can the 
things that will ruffle his plumage, and at 
manhood you have a first-class specimen of 
what—well, to be polite we will call him a 
“lady’s maid.”—[Hiram Fairman. 





Remarks—Please don't criticise the poor 
boys, for they have enough to bear at home. 
I know I do, for every little boy I.meet on 
the street makes s6éme remark about my 
high collar or the length of my hair, but I 
have learned not to mind such remarks.— 
[Judge. 

We are glad to see that Mrs Chatterbox 
has spared the time to write to the Table 
once more. But her letter was not long 
enough; you must do better next time, Mrs 
Chatterbox.—{Cecil. 

Glad to see Chatterbox back after her 
honeymoon, but say, Chatterbox, you 
should learn to cook before you get mar- 
ried. I flatter myself-+that my cooking 
tastes as well and my table is arranged 
quite as nicely and looks as beautiful as 
though my mother or, some other “queen 
of a kitchen” had arranged it. Do any of 
the Tablers’ intend to compete in the Poul- 
try Contest?—[Maid of the Leon. 

I think the answer to Ernest’s problem 
abott the soldiers going to the fort is that 
one traveled 12 miles a day and the other 
8% miles a day. Ann X. Ray, the man 
would walk 75.98 feet to complete the dis- 
tance around the lot.—[Hawthorne. 

Isn’t the Primary Teacher a fine story, 
girls? I like Will Templer’s stories.. Bach- 
elor of Cordaville, have you got married 
and changed your name? Girls, don’t you 
think Miss Pleasant is fine-looking ?—[Pot- 
ter County.Girl. 

I recently attended the entertainment 
given by the Farmer’s Handy Wagon com- 
pany of Saginaw, Mich. As I saw the pic- 
ture of the Editor and associate editors of 
this paper, I wondered which one had 
charge of the Young Folks’ Table. Let me 
say to the Tablers if any of you have a 
chance to go ‘> this show, don’t miss it.— 
[Chatterbox No 2. * 

&@ As it happened, the Young Folks’ Edi- 
tor was out when that picture was taken, 
so he does not appear. 

I would much prefer Only a Farmer Boy’s 
agricultural talks or the learned Miss Idal’s 
lengthy disquisition on shorthand and what 
books she has read, even, than some ~“ the 
silly trash that comes from the girls who 
have “boy” on the brain and try to flirt 
with every... nice-looking youne man that 
shows his fae at the Table. What is more 
odious to a real sensible felow?—[Country- 
man 

Chie: Keokuk, who is the champion pole 
vaulte: and what is his address and to what 
hight can he vault? Are any of the Tablers 
jumpers? T am not, but have ‘jumped, 
standing broad fump, § ft 7 in and running 
broad jump -15 ft 4 in.—[Hoosier Schoolboy. 
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Her Birthday. 


By Marion Dickinson. 





HERE had been a heavy 
frost in the night, and when 
the sunlight fell athwart 
the old chestnut, flakes of 
gold drifted through the 
crisp air, as the leaves re- 
laxed their summer hold 
and rustled to their winter 
sleep. But Rhoda gazed at the pretty sight 
with unseeing eyes and a frowning brow, 
her heart untuned to the morning’s glad- 
ness. 

The cuckoo, in the dining-room clock, 
thrust out his head and chirped the half 
hour, then his little door closed smartly. 
2hoda glanced up impatiently. “Half past 
seven and papa will have to hurry his 
breakfast. As for Sibyl, I suppose she is 
just bestirring herself. Everything goes 
wrong since mamma left us!’ Her lip quiv- 





ered and tears stood in her eyes, “She 
would have remembered that this is my 
birthday, but nobody else will.” A pang of 


self-pity made the tears overflow. 

“They can’t even be on time for break- 
fast by way of a celebration,’’ she mur- 
mured, her irritation growing apace. Just 
then her father’s cheery voice was heard in 
the hall, and Rhoda made haste to conceal 
her tears, half ashamed of her morbid 
mood. If her eyes were suspiciously red, 
Mr Vinton apparently failed to notice it. 
“What, waiting for your snail of a father?’ 
he cried. “Oh, I see I am a trifle late,” as 


his eyes followed Rhoda’s' reproachful 
glance at the clock. ‘‘We won’t wait for 
Sibyl.” 


Rhoda presided over the coffee pot in dig- 
nified silence. No, her father certainly had 
no remembrance that this was one of the 
special days that her mother was wont to 
celebrate, her elder daughter’s birthday. 
Oh, how many sweet observances would 
pass with her mother! Rhoda rattled the 
cups to hide the little sob that escaped her 
control. No, the others must not pass; 
there, too, she must strive to fill her 
mother’s place. 

Mr Vinton, with a word of apology, had 
taken refuge from the severe silence in the 
morning paper, glancing at the headlines as 
he hurried his meal. However, he heard 
the sob and cast a keen glance over the top 
of the paper at Rhoda’s downcast face. 
“Poor little woman,”’ he thought tenderly; 
‘“*how she tries to fill her mother’s place! 
But it is too heavy a burden for young 
shoulders. She is feeling the strain in moéfe 
Ways than one.” 

“Ts there peace in this humble dwelling?” 
eried a gay voice outside the door, and a 
bright eye twinkled mischievously at the 
crack. “Do forgive me, dear people, but I 
quite forgot the passage of time. I put my 
head out of the window to say ‘good morn- 
ing’ to the glorious day, and the shower of 
falling leaves held me spell-bound.” Rhoda 
did not deign to look that way. A perverse 
spirit had taken possession of the girl. “You 
must make haste, now,” she said, severely. 
But, as Sibyl fluttered by her oh her way to 
her seat, something eaught Rhoda’s un- 
willing eye. 

“Now, Sibyl,” she said, in disapproving 
surprise, ““‘why have you put on your new 
gown? It is not intended for ordinary 
school wear. Oh, dear, I wish you would 
show some sense of the fitness of things!” 
Sibyl bit her lip and cast an appealing 
glance at her father, who, for a moment, 
looked a trifle uncomfortable, 

“Oh-er, I forgot to tell you that I prom- 
ised Sibyl that she might take lunch with 
me in town to-day,” he explained. “I sup- 
pose the new gown is in honor of the oc- 
casion. She has some errand to do, I be- 
lieve, so she will not come home until the 
latter part of the afternoon. You will have a 
good, long day to yourself, daughter. I 
hope it will be a happy one,” he added, 
gently, as he rose from the table. ‘‘Thank 
you,” Rhoda said, coldly. “You will have 
to hasten, Sibyl. It is too late to go by the 
electrics. You would better go to town on 
the train.” 

“All right,” Sibyl assented cheerfully. 
“Tl be with you, papa, before you get to 
the corner,” and she proceeded to finish her 
breakfast with a schoolgirl’s marvellous 
celerity. Rhoda watched her with disan- 
proving eyes, ‘‘I hope you will) scon have 


leisure for acquiring respectable table man- 
ners,” she said, tartly. “‘At least be more 
careful when you lunch with papa.” 

Sibyl opened her lips for a hasty retort, 
then thought better of it. Her quick ear 
had caught a thrill of wounded pride in 
Rhoda’s speech. “Why don’t you come, 
too,” she said impulsively. “We —” then 
a sudden thought checked the rest of the 
sentence. “No, I thank you,” Rhoda said, 
loftily, ‘‘I have too much to do.” 

Rhoda sat quietly until the closing hall 
door assured her that her sister was gone. 
“No one remembers—nd one cares,’ she 
thought, miserably. “I don’t even believe 
they miss mamma as Ido. And now they 
plan pleasant things while I am forgotten. 
Oh, it is so hard—hard!” And though in her 
heart she knew her bitter thoughts to be 
unjust, the morbid mood held her in its 
grasp and she cried bitterly. A spirit of 
restless energy took possession of her and 
the day was devoted to the accomplishment 
of distasteful and trying duties that had 
been hitherto postponed. Lunch was hast- 
ily disposed of, though Norah, the cook, 
had provided Rhoda’s favorite salad. 

“Shure, it’s worrukin’ too hard ye are, 
Miss Rhody,” she said, peering into the 
dining room, as Rhoda pushed back her 
chair, impatiently. “An’ it’s not more’n 
would contint a bir-rd that yez do be eat- 
in’.” ‘It is all I need,” the girl said, short- 
ly, still hugging her martyr mood; and 
Norah retired with a disappointed face— 
her little attempt at celebration unnoticed 
and unappreciated. 

But when dusk fell Rhoda was thorough- 
ly weary. Pushing open the door of her 
mother’s room, she crossed to the bow 
window and, dropping limply upon a cush- 
ion, pillowed her head on the sill. The fair 
day, which had been full of darkness to her, 
had slipped away, leaving the west a-glim- 


«mer with purest, palest green, portent of 


frost. Gradually the tender associations of 
the place brought healing to her sore spirit, 
and as tears wet her eyes, Rhoda’s mood 
changed. ‘Dear mother,” she whispered, 
as if she felt the loving spirit near, “I feel 
so miserable, but give me time.” 

A sweet stillness had fallen over the 
suburban town, broken only by the oc- 
casional rattle of a passing wagon, or the 
distant whistle of the trains plying between 
the city and its offspring. Rhoda listened 
dreamily for the approaching footsteps that 
would give warning of the return of her 
father and sister. Sitting up, she raised the 
window a crack that she might not be 
caught unaware. “I was so cross this 
morning that I must make their home- 
coming cheery,” she whispered penitently. 

Just then came the sound of running feet 
and the clamor of boyish voices. Something 
in their tone of excited horror brought 
Rhoda to her feet. Throwing the window 
wide open, she leaned out into the crisp 
air, but could get no clue as to the cause 
of the hubbub. A door in the opposite house 
opened and a man ran down the steps. 
“Hello!” he called imperatively, after 
passing rabble, “What’s up?” “The 5.10 
out has gone through the bridge at the 
Hopedale crossing,” came the impatient :.n 
swer. 

“Anybody killed?” “Don’t know yet; 
just going down;” and the dusky figure 
waited for no further interrogation. Rhoda 
clutched at the wall for support, Sh: tried 
to cry out, but no words would come, As Mr 
Kenyon sprang up the steps, he caught a 
strange sound from the dark house opposite. 
With a quick intuition regarding its cause, 
he turned back, scanning the windows. 

“Did anybody call?” he asked. “Is it ~ou, 
Miss Rhoda?” The electric light shone on 
her white face as the girl looked down with 
wild, beseeching eyes. “Oh, what shall I 
do?” she moaned. ‘‘What shall I do?” “TI 
am going right down to Hopedale,” her 
neighbor said, quickly; and something in 
the strong, kindly voice steadied her. 
“There is nothing for you to do as yet. It 
would be useless for you to go with me. 
Keep a brave heart for whatever may come, 
and try to believe that this trouble may not 
be for you to bear.” 

“For me to bear—for me to bear,” Rhoda 
muttered, struggling for calmness, that rhe 
might think coherently. The night wind 
grew keener as the darkness settled jown, 
and its chill was a potent aid to her »ffort. 
Her first impulse was to summon Noreh;: 
but at the head of the stairs she stopped. 
She could not yet bear her shrill outeries 
and impulsive sympathy. And what could 
she do? What did people do-in such. *erri- 
ble emergencies? At her helplessness and 











inability to 
Rhoda groaned aloud. Hurrying back to the 
window, she strained her ears for further 


meet this appalling crisis, 


tidings. The street below now echoed to 
hurrying feet, as dark figures pressed- on 
toward the scene of the disaster. 

What had Mr Kenyon said? ‘“‘This trouble 
may not be for you to bear.’”” Rhoda start- 
ed. She had laughed aloud—a bitter laugh, 
not good to hear. Falling on her knees, she 
pressed her forehead to her clasped hands, 
and the tension broke in an agony of tears. 
“Dear Father,” she sobbed, againand again, 
‘‘Must I bear it—must I bear it?” 

Suddenly the words died away, struck 
into silence by a sound far up the street— 
the sound of approaching wheels. Still hid- 
ing her face, Rhoda waited, catching her 
breath that she might better hear. In the 
interminable minutes she grew calm in the 
desperate acceptance of sorrow. It did not 
surprise her when, just below the window, 
the heavy wagon stopped. “Have a care, 
now,” cautioned a gruff voice below. With- 
out a downward glance, the girl rose stiffly, 
and ~vith a set face, walked steadily down 
the stairs and threw the hall door wide open, 

“Oh, dear!”’ cried a clear young voice in 
vexation, “I did so hope you would not be 
about, Rhoda. Now the edge is taken off 
the surprise. Why, what has happened?” 
For Rhoda had rushed down the steps and 
seized her in her arms. “Sibyl!’’ she cried, 
“a. you really safe? Where is papa?” As 
she spoke her eyes were fixed .upon the 
men, who were busy with some object in 
the wagon. 

“Safe? Why shouldn’t I be safe?’ her 
sister cried in astonishment. “Papa is de- 
layed by business and cannot come out un- 
til the 6 o’clock train. What is the mat- 
ter, dearest?’ beginning to be frightened, 
in turn, as the light from the hall showed 
her Rhoda’s face, “What is that? Are 
you telling me the truth about papa?’”’ the 
elder cried, gripping Sibyl’s arm until she 
winced. 

“That is your birthday present from papa 
and me,” Sibyl explained at once, ‘‘Please 
set it in the hall,’ she said quietly to the 
men, who were staring at Rhoda curiously. 
“Come, Dody,”’ and she drew her sister up 
the steps oak into the dimly lighted draw- 
ing room. ‘‘Now tell me all about it.” At 
that moment careless, light-hearted Sibyl! 
foreshadowed the womanly strength that 
would one day be hers. Her touch brought 
comfort and peace. Trembling and un- 
strung, Rhoda gave her but an incoherent 
explanation. The color faded in Sibyl’s 


cheeks, and her clasp on Rhoda’s hands 
grew closer. 
“Oh, Doro,” she cried, ‘‘God has been very 


good to me. Do you know how it happened 
that I did not take that train?’’ A note 
of awe crept into her voice. “Papa and 
I searched a long time before we found 
just the writing desk that we wanted for 
your birthday gift. It was so late then 
that Noyes & Westcott’s teams were all out 
and they would not deliver it until to-mor- 
row. So papa hunted up an expressman 
upon whom he could depend, for of course 
We must have it here to-night. We would 
have bought it yesterday; but papa could 
not leave his office. I was so anxious about 
it [——*’ 

She stopped and looked askance at Rhoda, 
who was hanging upon her words. “I am 
afraid you won't like it’—and she gave an 
embarrassed laugh—‘“but after they start- 
ed, I was afraid they might make some 
mistake, and anyway I wanted to be here 
when they arrived. Papa said it would do 
no harm, if I would feel easier, so I hopped 
onto an electric car, and when I overtook 
them, I got out and asked the men to let 
me ride on the express wagon. It was dark 
a..d nobody knew me, and I don’t ever ex- 
pect to do it again,’ she ended, apologeti- 
cally. Rhoda was gazing into the pretty, 
flushed face with a strange intensity. “Do 
you know,” she murmured, . “that I have 
filled my birthday with bitter, selfish 
thoughts, while papa and you were plan- 
ning or my happiness. I thought you for- 
got—that you did not care—and it is 
through your thoughtfulness and care that 
God has spared you to me!” 

Somebody ran up the steps and a key 
clicked in the lock. “Rhoda!” called. Mr 
Vinton. ‘My poor little girl!’? and as she 
ran to meet him, he caught her in his arms. 
“I saw Kenyon,” he said, after an interval, 
“and he told me you had heard of the ac- 
cident and were waiting. It has been a woe- 
ful birthaay for my little woman!”’ His 
eye was caught by the dainty; slender- 
legged mahogany desk, now divested of its 
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burlaps, the light - striking answering 
gleams from its polished surface. “You 
need not keep the desk, Rhoda,” he said, 


quietly, looking across her tumbled locks 
to read acquiescence in Sibyl’s sensitive 
face. ‘“‘It will recall too much that is best 
forgotten. Sibyl and I will find something 
else to tell of our love and appreciation 
of our little house-mother.”’ 

Rhoda fell on her knees before the desk 
and laid her arms lovingly across it. “I 
don’t deserve it,” she cried, humbly, “but 
do let me keep it. It will help me to re- 
member other things. Besides, if it hadn’t 
been for the desk, you—oh, I can’t even 
think it!” She shut her eyes and pressed 
Ler cheek against the satiny wood. Mr 
Vinton looked at her with a sudden stric- 
ture of the heart.. At the instant, her face 
i that of her he had “loved and lost 
awhile.”’ 





Correspondence Schools—Arkansas Trav- 
eler asks whether any of the Tablers know 
of a correspondence school of shorthand, 
business or of journalism. I will mention 
a few: National correspondence institute, 
21 Second national bank building, Wash- 
ington, D C; Chicago correspondence 
schools, 508 Reaper block, Chicago; East- 
man college of business, C. C. Gaines, Box 
173, Poughkeepsie, N Y; United correspond- 
ence schools, 154-158 Fifth avenue, New 
York; Henry Von Deylen, 314 Clifton place, 
New York; Bryant & Stratton’s college, 
135 College building, Buffalo, N Y; the In- 
ternational correspondence schools, Scran- 
ton, Pa; Metropolitan business college, 3 
Monroe street, Chicago; Sprague corre- 
spondence school of journalism, Majestic 


building, Detroit, Mich. Iam _ taking a 
course of journalism in the last-named 
school and find it very helpful. I know a 


number of students of Eastman college of 
business who speak very highly of that 
school.—[Marie Williams, Lockbourne, O. 





“T sent a dollar to a woman for a recipe 
to make me look young.” ‘‘What did you 
get?” “A card saying, ‘Always associate 
with women 20 years older than yourself.’ ”’ 





Customer: Have you a copy of Fifteen 
Decisive Battles? 

Bookseller: No, but I can give you a copy 
of How to Be Happy Though Married. 





She: I’ll bet when Adam first met Eve 
he put on an air of superiority. 

He: Well, there was nothing else to put 
on just at that time. 





“Don’t your shoes fit, madam?” 
“Oh, yes, they fit me perfectly, 
hurt awfully when I try to walk.” 


but they 
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Who does not admire the lovely tints ¢ 
of health in a woman’s face, the un- 4 
mistakable evidence of serene nerves 4 
and pure blood? How much less fre- 
quently are such faces seen than those 4 
» that indicate worry, weakness and dis- 4 
; ease. Discontent comes from weak- 4 


> breed nervousness, and the result is 4 
> ruin to health, happiness and sweet- 
P ness of disposition, unless the right 4 


, the discoverer of the great Dr. Greene’s 
» Nervura and many other wonderful 4 
> remedies, offers free counsel toall such 


call 
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> every woman's he prese 

> looks and her health, an r. 
> has shown thousands of women how to 4 


> health vanish without a strug; ggle. Tell ¢ 

> or write your troubles confide: 

> Dr yr. Greene. - He will hel elp you. 64444. 
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AUSTRALIA, 





Quickest time across the Continent 
is made by the New York Central 
Lines—4 days New York to San 


Francisco. 


Particulars from New 


York Central Ticket Agents. 


A booklet on the “Lake Shore Limited” 
contemene are 8 novel and unique Saneete 


tive time 


ble of this wonde 


train, Ww: 


be sent free by addressing George H. Daniels 


General Passenger Agent,, Grand 


Panels 


Station, New York. 








R compiese Gates eor cultural Books, addresp 
Piokangs DD COMPANY. New York or 








31000: GOLD FREE 
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Each one of the above three lines of figures spells the name of a great city in the United States. This isa 
brand new puzzle and can be solved with a little study, as follows: There are twenty-six letters in the alphabet, 


and we have used figures in spelling the oiies instead 1 CEEL 


, etc., throughout the entire alphabet. IF 
OU MA 
ING AWAY for doing a little work for us. 


other most liberal offers are made to introduce one of the ve 


WE DO NOT WANT 


the United States and Canada. 


will hear from us promptly BY nerpEy MAIL. 


names, but STICK TO IT AND 


copy of this high-class ONE DOLLAR MAGA ZINE WILL BE SENT 


d your answer in immediately. 


Street, New York City. 


answering this advertisement. 


Do not dela Sen 
PUBLISHING CO., 24 North William § 


best New York 


Letter A is number 1, B number 2, C number 
CA LL OUT TH 
E IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF $1, 


This you can do in less t 


ESE THREE 


an one hour of your time, 


magaz ines into 


CENT OF YOUR 


you have made out the names of these three cities, write them plainly on a postal card and send it to us, and you 


It may take an entire evening 


TO GET YOUR SHARE OF THE $1,000. 


to solve the oe 


NT FREE to eve 
Address ROBINSON 











HANDSOME PREMIUMS FREE! 


Watches, Bracelets,Gold Rings,Cameras 


DB Ll TT 
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2 and other beautiful 
aa Fe selling our new, stylis 


fis 


remiums given FREE for EF: 
h, gold-plated Scarf Pins Es 
set with assorted color stones. Sell only 18 pin” 
at 10c each and get a watch or solid gold ring. 
O MONEY We take back those you cannot sell. 


REQUIRED Send your full ce = | my we will 


send the 18 pins, ano 


Hayden Mfg. Co., *Street, Street, 


sc Htc, Mase 
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The Good Cook. 
Raised Cake. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 
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In country homes where one is obliged to 
keep cake constantly on hand, a good rais- 
ed cake will often be not only an agreeable 
change, but as good as a rich fruit cake, 
and much less expensive. It keeps moist 
fully as long, is quite as delicious, and 
much less injurious to the average stomach. 
The following recipes have all been faith- 
fuNy tested and will be found excellent. 

Mother’s Raised Cake: One and a half 
pounds of flour, 6 oz butter, 3% oz lard, % 
pint milk, % coffee cup yeast, 1 nutmeg, % 
teaspoon mace, 2 eggs, 1 Ib stoned raisins, 
4 oz citron, 1 pt sugar and 4% teaspoon salt. 
Scald the milk, lard and % pint of sugar to- 
gether. When cool stir in the flour and add 
the yeast. Set in a warm place until light. 
Then add the butter and the rest of the 
sugar beaten to a cream, the eggs, fruit and 
spice. Let it rise again. Then divide and 
put it into pans, and after setting it in a 
warm place for half an hour, bake it slowly 
for one hour. 

Nellie’s Raised Cake: One cup raised 
dough, 1 cup molasses, 1 cup sugar, % cup 
butter, 1 cup sour milk, a little grated nut- 
meg, 1 cup stoned raisins, 1 teaspoon soda, 
2 teaspoons cinnamon, % teaspoon mace, 1 
teaspoon cloves and 3% cups sifted flour. 
Bake slowly. 

Loaf Cake: Two cups light dough, 2 
cups sugar, 1 cup butter, 1 cup cream, 2 
eggs, % teaspoon soda, 1 cup raisins, 1 cup 
currants, 1 teaspoon each of ground cinna- 
mon and mace, and 1 grated nutmeg. Work 
well together, and add sufficient flour to 
make it stiff. Shape into loaves, put in 
pans, let it rise, and bake slowly. 

Loaf Cake No 2: Three coffee cups light 
dough, 2 1-3 cups sugar, 1 cup butter, 3 
eges, 1 nutmeg grated. Mix well together, 
and work with the hands until perfectly 
smooth. Add raisins, citron, and blanched 
chopped almonds to suit the taste, and let 
rise half an hour in the pans it is to be 
baked in. This is easily and quichty made, 
and even when very little fruit is added it 
is much nicer than the ordinary loaf cake. 

A Meat Pie. 


HALE COOK, 





This might be called a poor man’s pie, 
but it would be so only in name, yet it is 
in reach of anyone who ean afford a com- 
mon soup bone. Take an ordinary-sized 
Shank, the best one procurable, have it cnt 
in short lengths, take the bone end and lay 
it aside for amother day’s soup. Fill a large 
berlin kettle a little more than half full 
with ‘thot water; when it boils, put in the 
balance of the shank, bone and all, add a 
pinch of soda, cover tightly and iet it boil 
slowly until the meat is so tender that it 
will come to pieces if picked with a fork. 

If there is little or no fat about the meat, 
chop up a half pound of suet and coak with 
it. Just before the meat is done, season 
with.salt, pepper and sage. Dip the meat 
carefully into a bake tin, make the liquor 
into a gravy and pour ‘a part of it in the 
pan. Now make a rich gem dough and 
spread it over this, putting bits of butter 
on tep. Gem mixture makes a softer crust 
and is much easier made. Set the tin in the 
oven over a smaller one partly filled with 

_ hot water, and let it cook till the crust is 
thoroughly done, which may be tested with 
a fork through the center. If, when partly 
cooked, several holes are cut in the crust, it 
will cook more eventy. Serve this with the 
balamce of the gravy and you will imagine 
you are eating a very good chicken pie, at 
least that is the way we thought once on 
a time, when a chicken was not to be had. 

The shank, if a good one, will in this way 
make two meals for a family of seven or 
eight, the first day with the pie, the next 
wita the soup. There will be a small mess of 
meat to go with the soup, too. If care is 
taken with the buying of meat, it can be 
served much oftemer than one is apt to 
think, who has to cater for a large family 
from a lean purse. 





Fun—Materiais, popcorn, sugar, any small 
thing to put In the popcorn ball, and re- 
freshments or not as you choose. We had 
tiny china Gols an inch in length, pen- 
nies or any little thing of the kind put 








Health in Every 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Drop! 


Now "90 time Spring Remedy, 


DR. GREENE'S NERVURA 


Blood and Nerve Remedy. 


The Best Spring Tonic and Restorative 
Known to Science — A Boon to the World. 


Everybody needs 
@ spring medicine jf 
-~to renew the-/ 
strength, vigor,; 
snap, and energy ° 
of the nerves —to 4 
purify and enrich the blood — 

to make you strong and well. 
~—. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy is the one remedy 
= take —the greatest and best 
medicine the world has 

ae own. 

It is absolutely harmless and 
every ingredieat 1s a natural food 
and medicine for the nerves and 


blood. 

Now —in the unhealthy and 
treacherous spring months—you 
need Dr. Greene’s Nervura most. 
+ has been the world’s standard 

medicine for years— the one 
remes 


= . all nervous weakness and 
exhaustion, spring debility, run-down 
blood, sleeplessness, dyspepsia, kidney 


and liver complaints, weakness, and 
all pate 5 mew which accompany debili- 
tated bleod and weakened nerve force, 


Mrs. £. J. Sani 1 Spring St., Woodford’s, 
Me., says: — my oy and my. 
were not fooling nf wal, and was suffering 
rom a nervous di "did A. sleep well 
pights, and having Shea Fikoiees in —y ro 
ad become oxhansted, We heard Dr 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy highly recommended by 
a a busband m 
used eight botties and we derived 
great benefit from its use, I can 
now sleep well and am better 
since ite use. We think highly of Nervura.” 
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Dr. Greene, 35 West 14th St., New York City, is the most successful specialist in curing nervous 
and chronic diseases. He has remedies for all forms of disease, and offers to give free consulta- 
tion and advice, personally or by letter. You can tell or write your troubies to Dr. Greene, for 
all communications are confidential, and letters are answered in plain, sealed envelopes. 








inside a popeorn balk which is wrapped 
in paper with a narrow ribbon a few inches 
long attached. One special prize may be 
put in one ball to make the drawing more 
exciting. The packages are placed in a 
large pan, and one holds the ribbons up 
in place while another fills the pan with 
bran, oats or anything of the kind. The 
pan can be decorated in any way you like 
and then is placed on a table convenient for 
the drawing. Each one in turn chooses a 
ribbon and pulls ont the package attached. 
A package of homemade candy would be 
a good special prize, as it has nothing 
hurtful in it, and certainly is much bet- 
ter than any of that usually purchased. 
This with the usual games, songs and like 
amusements make the evening pass very 
pleasantly.—[Aunt Nancy. 


Flaky Pie Crust—Nice, flaky pie crust is 
about all in the knack. Try sifting 4 even 
cups of flour, a sprinkling of salt, add 2 
reunded tablespoons lard, chop the lard in- 
to the flour with a knife. Let quick, fine, 
mincing motions answer for the old-time 
rubbing-in process that, happily for diges- 
tion, is obsolete. Use the coldest water you 
can get. Now pour in cautiously a little 
water, stir quickly till a paste is formed; 
probably you will need more water. Use 
it with the same caution. Do not pour in 
all the water meeded at one time; one would 
mot be likely to guess right about’ the 
quantity needed. Stir with the knife until 
the entire lump of smooth paste is formed. 


Desist from dusting flour into the mixine. 
bewl or upon the hands, as you begin now 
to handle the crust. A very little flour 
will need to be scattered upon the mold- 
ing board. Apply a bit of lard to the fin- 
gers, and what little kneading is required 
do mostly in the hands. Cut off a piece of 
this paste and imitate the baker; be speedy, 
let every motion count, and make very few 
motions. If these directions are followed 
it will not be necessary to spread short- 
ening over the paste after it is rolled out, 
but if you think that the crust is not short 
enough, spread on a little lard, lap it over 
so as to retain the circular shape and roll 
quickly.—{Breadwinner. 


Pulled Candy—Four cups esranulated 


sugar, 4% level teaspoon cream tartar and 
1 cup boiling water. Stir till dissolved, af- 
ter which it must not be stirred. When it 
will snap when dropped in cold water, re- 
move from the fire and pour on greased 
pans set in cold water. Work from the 
bottom with a knife till cool c -ugh to 
work with the hands. When well worked, 
cut with shears on paper over which sugar 
has been sprinkled. This keeps it from 
sticking together. To be successful in mak- 
ing candy, one must boil the candy quickly 
as possible. without scorching, ot stir 
while cooking, except caramels, and not 
put the scrapings of the kettle in with the 
eandy.—fAunt Nancy. 








In the battie of life backbone wins more 
victories than brains—_(E. W. 











Busy Fingers. 


Suggestions for Spring. 





This. design for‘a blue cloth gown was 
drawn expressly for our readers in New 
York city, to show the new ideas; patterns 
camnot be furnished. All the gowns for 
spring wear are soft and clinging in effect 
and no stiffening whatever is used in the 
making. These models are very graceful 
and never have there been so many pretty 
eand becoming styles as at the present sea- 
son. This blue cloth gown promises to be 
one of the most popular designs for the 
spring season. The skirt is laid in tiny, 
machine-stitched tucks, in groups of three, 
and neatly hemmed around the bottom with 
*raws of machine stitching. The lining is 
‘made separate and finished off around the 
bottom with a fine pleating. The waist is 
tucked in groups to correspond with the 
skirt amd the same idea is carried out in 
the sleeves. The yoke chemisette and lower 
part of colar are of fime ecru lace over 
white silk. The revers, belt and knot are 
of blue panne velvet, matching the cloth in 
color, Tucked taffeta may be used in place 
of the panne velvet with good effect. A 
gown of this description may be easily 
copied. 





Skeleton Leaf Edging. 


MAY MYRTLE COOK. 





Make.a chain as long as you’ desire your 
lace to be, or make into the edge of a piece 
of Battenberg or other fancy braid. 

I—Seven dc, each into one st on foun- 
dGation, skip two chain, repeat this the 
length of your foundation, then turn. 





2—D c in each of the five middle @ c of 
the seven, ch four, d c in middle of loop of 
five ch that is between the seven d ¢, ch 
four, repeat this clear across, then turn. 

3—D c in each of the three middle d c of 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


the five, ch five, d c in the dc, ch five, clear 
across, turn. 

4—D c in the middle st of the three d e¢, 
ch seven, d c in d c, ch seven, clear across, 


turn, 

5—Fill in all along the edge with loops of 
five chain, caught down with adc at each 
third st of the edge of the lace. This fin- 
ishes the edging, which is very simple and 
easily done. 





Concerning Underwear. 


EXPERIENCE. 





Underskirts with yokes instead of bands 
are preferable to wear with the fashion- 
able close-fitting dress skirts. A pattern 
for the yoke may be made as follows: Place 
a large paper on the table and hold the end 
of. a tape measure down on the center of 
it (a hatpin thrust through the tape is best 
if one is not particular about marring the 
table), and with a pencil held with the tape 
nine inches from the pin, draw a circle on 
the paper. Lengthen the tape to 138 inches 
and draw a cirele outside the first one. Cut 
out the strip between the two Ccircies and 
take three-fourths of the length of it for 
the pattern. These are the proper meas- 
urements for a lady measuring 24 inches 
at waist and 40 imches at hips. If for 
smaller hip measure, the length of the tape 
must be changed accordingly. A pattern 
of standing collars may be made in the 
same way, using the measures 15 and 17% 
inches for length of tape in drawing the 
circles. 

Sometimes the lower edge of a skirt 
which has become shabby may be cut off 
and finished again with hem or trimming, 
while the yoke substituted for the band 
gives the desired length. The combination 
knit undergarments and those made of 
muslin which combine the corset cover and 
drawers, are the best for ladies having 
a large hip measurement. For slender 
forms, the gathers of skirts and drawers 
may help to give the desired size, if judi- 
ciously arranged. 


Roman Stripe Rug. 


A. W. 








A pretty rug in the fashionable Roman 
stripe is easily and quickly made of heavy 
woolen or cloth scraps. Cut into strips of 
varying widths and of a length to reach 
across the desired width of the rug. Ar- 








range in contrasting colors and stitch to- 
gether on the sewing machine. Dampen 
each seam and press with a hot iron until 
perfectly flat. Line with burlap and bind 
all round; finish the ends with fringe. Cat- 
stitching all the seams with heavy linen 
thread in bright colors adds to the appear- 
ance, but can be omitted. 
a 


The Real Test—We are too apt to un- 
derrate the moral quality of a man’s regu- 
lar vocation, his daily task, his business, 
to look somewhere apart from this for his 
opportunity for achieving Charaeter and 
doing good. But there is nothing else that 
is so determinative of a man’s eharacter, 
nothing else that so furnishes hands for 
his beneticence and feet to run his errands 
of gocd will.—fJohn W. Chadwick. 


Agents Wanted... 


To take orders for the best and cheapest Monu- 
mental Work on the market. We offer very liberal 
inducements and a straight, honorable and legiti- 
mate business. We make all grades of work and 
ship everywhere. Write at once for terms and 
particulars. Give age, oceupation and reference, 


The Monumental Bronze o., 
Cherry $t., Bridgeport, Coan. 
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Dry Bronchitis. 
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FROM DR HUNTER’S LECTURES ON THE PROGRESS 
OF MEDICAL SCIENCE IN LUNG DISEASES. 


There is another form, ealled dry bron- 
chitis, in which the matter expectorated 
is neither profuse nor watery nor purulent. 
It is a glutinous kind of stuff, of a bluish 
white or pearly gray coler. The chronic in- 
flammation which eauses it thickens the 
mucous membrane, thereby narrowing the 
tubes through which we breathe, and short- 
ening and oppressing the breath. Often 
tubes of considerable size become complete- 
ly clogged by this tough phlegm, causing 
great difficulty in breathing. 

Of all the forms of bronchitig this is the 
most common. “In France,” says Laennee, 
“fully one-half of the people are found, 
on careful examination, to have thicken- 
ing of some portion of the mucous lining of 
the lungs, caused by dry bronchitis.” It is 
the most insidious of lung comptaints. Those 
suffering from it have at first only a slight 
cough; it may be only a trifling coughing 
spell in the morning; they have a chilly sen- 
sation in the forenoon, and toward evening 
are feverish. 

There is always a feeling of more or less 
tightness and oppression in the chest, which 
is relieved from time to time by coughing 
up a quantity of the tough, jelly-like - 
ter before described. Sometimes the fi oa 
ecmes on in paroxysms, attended by great 
oppression and distress, like asthma. On 
inquiry of a person so affected, if he has 
any lumg trouble, he will almost certainly 
answer, No, and yet during your conversa- 
tion will perhaps hack and raise this jelly- 
like mucus half a dozen . 

Here we have a lung disease which direet- 
ly tends to consumption, and has mest of 
the symptoms of that disease, and yet is 
not consumption at all. When it ends fa- 
tally, as it often does, an examination of 
the lungs reveals neither tubercles, ulcera- 
tion, nor the bacilli of tuberculosis. 

In such cases death generally results from 
suffocation caused by a sudden attack of 
congestion, which, supervening on the 
chronic disease, fills the lungs with viscid 
mucus that the patient, in his weakened 
condition, is unable te raise, 

Bronchitis igs net generally treated with 
success, because the proper remedies are 
not applied to the diseased tubes within the 
lungs. I had the good fortune some years 
ago to discover and suecessfully apply a 
leeal treatment for this and other lung 
ecmplaints. I made the air which the pa- 
tient breathes the carrier of the remedies 
which are necessary for his cure. Instead 
of sending them on a roundabout way 
through the stomach and general system, 
I introduce them directly into the air tubes 
and cells of the lumgs, where the disease 
and all the danger lies, and I know by 
ample experience that this treatment is 
the only hepe there is for the eure of any 
form of bronehial or lung diseases. 

A few cases are as good as a thousand 
that I might refer to; write to any of them. 
A personal letter from them may be the 
means of saving your life. Testimonials: 

Mr A. L. Peer, 179 Washington street, 
Newark, N J, says: “I had 2? hemorrhages 
and lost 50 pounds in weight; I was cured 
by Dr Hunter’s treatment.” 

Mrs Edward or, 174 Bank street, 
Newark, N J, says: “I had the worst symp- 
tems of consumption—fever, night sweats, 
hemorrhages, great shortness of breath and 
less of flesh—and I owe my recovery to Dr 
Hunter’s treatment.” 

In order to obtain Dr Hunter’s book, The 
Lungs and Their Diseases, free, it fs neces- 
sary to mention this paper, and address Dr 
Robert Hunter Association, 17 W 45th 
street, New York. 
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Woman’s Share in Farm Work. 
Man’s Share In Housework. 


W. T. %B., NEBRASKA, 
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A great many people should only consider 
this question in connection with its opposite 
—‘‘man'’s share in housework.” The sub- 
ject certainly suggests that woman has a 
share in farm work. The writer, in accept- 
ing this as true, would urge that the reader 
accept the other suggestion as also true— 
that man has a share in the housework. 
In this connection I offer the thought that 
part of man’s housework is found in the 
supplying of conveniences with which the 
work is to be done. And a little planning 
along the line of arrangement of rooms, 
fuel and water supply, etc, will save many 
steps. Let the man “play fair’ by provid- 
ing the woman as many conveniences with 
which to do the housework as he provides 
himself for the doing of farm work. Wom- 
an’s lot can certainly be greatly bettered 
along these lines. 

The word “share” is used in the foregoing 
only for the purpose of indicating the di- 
rection which certain efforts should take. 
It should not be understood in the sense 
of “stint” or “limit.”” The feeling that “I 
have done my share” should not be en- 
couraged. The work of the house and farm 
should not be a matter of “shares’’ in the 
“limit” or “stint” sense, but a matter f 
accomplishing the most possible (or desir- 
able) with a given amount of strength, all 
members of the family working together 
harmoniously for that purpose and to that 
end, each in the place best adapted to his 
or her strength or training. The question 
of working indoors or outdoors thus loses 
much of its significance. ‘“‘Oh, well,’”’ some- 
one says, “this is all nice enough on paper, 
but how are you going to get the family to 
really work harmoniously in this way?. Let 
all understand the necessity for working— 
the ends for which you are striving—and 
know that they are to participate in the 
profits. Too often is it felt (though unjust- 
ly) that the man is the only one being ben- 
efited. Secure the interest of all by ask- 
ing advice of all and talking plans over 
freely. When it is once felt that what is 
being done is for the good of all, there 
will be little further difficulty. 

Mrs B. is not only willing, but glad, to 
help in whatever outdoor work she can 
do. Aside from the motive of helping, she 
h es the open air and appreciates the op- 
portunity to get out of doors, knowing that 
such exercise is conducive to health and the 
pleasure of living. And when not doing 
n._re or less of such work, she finds it 
helpful to take a walk or outdoor run 
some time through the day or even after 
night if no other time is available. Having 
a family of generous size, her time is most- 
ly required indoors, but during the summer 
season she does most of the work connected 
with the raising of the poultry, and during 
the - inter season I relieve her of tne care 
of the biddies, and during the busiest of 
the summer season she occasionally helps 
with the garden. 

“Does the outdoor air or the change from 
household routine compensate for the work 
left undone in the house, or for the added 
strain? ~. asked Mrs B. this question and 
she answered, “Yes, when I feel tired and 
nervous, a little outdoor work makes me 
feel like a new person, and I can come back 
and go to work again with new energy.” 
Such work has interfered but little with the 
proper care of the family. 

“Is there any way in which certain out- 
door work could be done by the woman 
in exchange for the lifting and other heavy 
indoor work?” As our work is not done on 
the “share” plan, one could not ‘“‘exchange” 
work in “return” for other work. However, 
having regard for the relative strength of 
the different members of the family, I 
make a point of doing much of the heavy 
work around the house, such as carrying 
water and operating the lever of the wash- 
ing machine. 

“How far can the wife go in helping her 
husband in the dairy and outdoors, with- 
out injustice to her health and her chil- 
dren and the incurring of doctor’s bills?” 
This is an instance where circumstances 
alter the case. The question can only be 
answered individually. There is a vast dif- 
fe nce in strength, the amount of house- 
work to be done, etc. In general it may be 
said that one’s health and the proper train- 


ing of the children should be regarded as 
of first importance, and no work .under- 
taken that would jeopardize either. 
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Exchange in a Small Family. 


MRS R. F. B., MASSACHUSETTS. 





As to outdoor work for women, or ex- 
change of work, I will relate my own ex- 
perience. My family is small and I am not 
very strong, finding much of the work in 
the house which many women do, too hard 
for me. So I live on the plan of exchange. 
In the spring I go out and drop potatoes 
and corn, help plant the garden, etc, and 
then when the planting is done, my hus- 
band helps me clean house; that is, takes 
up the carpets and cleans and puts them 
down again, whitewashes, paints, etc, and 
does whatever work is too hard for me. 
Then in haying time I rake after the cart 
and do other light raking, and when hay- 
ing is over he picks berries for me. I also 
help pick the apples and potatoes in the 
fall and always in pleasant weather take 
all the care of the hens, calves and pigs; 
in stormy weather I stay indoors. 

In the morning my husband builds the 
fire, places the tea kettle and also Kettle 
for potatoes over the fire, and then goes 
to the barn to care for the stock. I wash 
the potatoes and put them on to boil, then 
draw off the milk (we use a creamer), warm 
it for the pigs’ or ealves’ breakfast, feed 
them, and am back in the house in time 
to cook the meat for breakfast. It is usu- 
ally nearly two hours from the time we 
get up until we eat breakfast, and I find 
that this outdoor exercise that I have taken 
gives me a good appetite for breakfast. 
We make as hearty a meal at this time as 
many city people do at dinner. I do not 
believe in a woman’s milking, pitching hay, 
or any other of this hard work; do not think 
in so doing she is helping her husband, 
for in the long run she will only ruin her 
health. Neither do I think it right if her 
husband has hired help for her to work 
outdoors. She does her duty if she waits 
on the help. Neither should she work out- 
doors if she has a family of little ones to 
care for. She needs her strength and health 
to care for them. But in a small family I 
think on this plan of exchange much may 
be accomplished that will be of benefit to 
both parties. 
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Happy Reciprocity. 


MRS M. B. D., TEXAS. 





I, as a farmer’s wife, know something of 
the toils and pleasures of this old world, but 
let me say here that I think a farmer’s life 
one of the happiest and most free of the 
working class of people, and of course I 
have nothing to say about the lives of those 
who have nothing to do. 

My experience as a farmer’s wife has 
never been a hard one. Of course there 
are times when I have more to do than 
others, but I have .always got through 
whatever I attempted, if only I would have 
a little patience and do what was needed 
most the first. And I know that a husband 
and wife can be a great help to each other 
in their work, if they only manage right. 
Now we each have our own work to do 
when the weather is fine, and we are both 
well, but should anything unusual occur, or 
one of us get behind in our work, then the 
other is ready to lend a helping hand. When 
husband is busy in the field or in a hurry 
to get certain’ work done, I do the milking 
and all I can to help him off. And when 
he goes to town or anywhere on business 
that causes him to be late in getting home, 
I try to feed for him and get the work 
as near done as possible, but still try not 
to do anything that is a strain on me in 
any way, for that would not help him any, 
as it might cause doctor’s bills, besides 
ruining my health, which is the greatest 
blessing any of us can have in this world. 

On the other hand, I get well paid for 
all the work I help him do, for when it 
rains or the weather is bad in any way, 
I do not have to go out of the house, for 
then husband does the milking and all my 
outdoor work; for you all know that men 
can stand more exposure to bad weather 
without injuring their health than women 
can. I was raised not to be afraid of stock, 
and am proud of it, and enjoy hitching a 
horse to a buggy and going where I please 
without waiting for any man’s help, and 
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would rather that the horse be a 
skittish than too’ gentle, 

Now of course where there is hired help 
on a farm, women do not have as much 
to do out-of-doors, but that calls for more 
work in the house, more to cook for and 
so on, and as for me, I would rather do a 
little more outdoor work and have my 
family to myself, than to always have 
someone else around my table and fireside. 
There is nothing that helps me as much 
when I am tired with my housework or 
worried about anything as to just drop 
everything and get out in the air and ga 
to work at something else, hoe the garden, 
shuck corn, or do anything that comes 
handy, and when I come back,I am rested 
in a way that makes me more contented 
to stay in the house awhile. 

And another thing worth mentioning is 
this: I don’t believe it right for farmers 
to put all their money in improvements on 
the farm and never put any conveniences 
around the house that would help the wife 
along with her work, for she helps make a 
living and might as well enjoy some of its 
benefits as the men. Almost all men like 
something good to eat when they come to 
the table, chickens, eggs, vegetables and 
the like, but how many of them have good 
hen houses, chicken pens and gardens? 

We are improving our place as fast as 
we can without going in debt, and instead 
of spending our lives and all we make in 
buying more land to leave for our kinsfolk 
to fight over when we are gone, are putting 
it back on the place in the shape of im- 
provements and conveniences, so that we 
can enjoy some of the benefits and pleas- 
ures ourselves, 
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New Spring Models. 





These patterns retail at 25 to 35¢ each, 
but by special arrangement with the man- 
ufacturers we supply them at 10c. 





7913—-MISSES’ ETON 
JACKET, 12, 14 and 16 
years. Jackets in this style 
a be made of the same 
material as the skirt, pro 
ducing attractive and com- 
fortable suits for early 
spring and summer wear. 





7928—LADIES’ JACKET. 
7924A—-LADIES’ EIGHT- 
GORED SKIRT. Jacket, 32, 
, 40 ang 42 = 


and 30 inch waist. This 
stylish costume is developed 
in the new_ shade of gra 
(gun metal) broadcloth, with 
trimmings of black taffeta 
applique. The stylish draped 
toque in three tones of gray 
—4 My —— wit 3 
unch of deep pink roses a 
the left side. 
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7925—GIRLS’ BOX REEF- 
7918 — LADIES’ DART-/|ER, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
FITTED. DRAWERS, _ 22,| Very. stylish and attractive 
24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 inch|are the becoming box reef- 
waist. Drawers in this style|ers for girls which are fash- 
should be worn under the| ion in tweed, cheviot, 
close fitting skirts which are| broadcloth or covert, for 
30 fashionable at  present.|early spring wear. | 

Ther do not increase the size}, As illustrated, this fash- 
of the waist and are perfect-|ionable reefer is' made of 
ly smooth over the hips. admiral blue cheviot serge. 


Order by number, which in each instance 
accompanies description. Give bust meas- 
ure for ladies’ upper garments; give waist 
measure for skirts; give both age and 
breast measure for misses and children. 
Patterns are 10c each, and should be or- 
dered of the Office of this Publication. 

Full directions, quantity of material re- 
quired and illustration of garment with 
each pattern. 

















Talk Around the Table. 


A “Mejum”—I see some of the Tablers 
are missing the fun and sharp repartee that 
have filled a large share of the Table Talk 
for some time. If all the readers under- 
stood the jokes and jests they might enjoy 
them better. But to most of the readers, 
it is simply Greek. We do not understand 
the sarcasm and fail to see any point to it. 
It is true a little fun now and then is en- 
joyed by the best of men; but I am sure 
not unless it is understood and the point 
of the joke is apparent. I like fun, and I 
like sense; we are all living, or should be 
living, serious lives. Back of the fun there 
should be an earnestness of purpose to do 
what is right and true, to help others to 
live better lives; in fact, we should not live 
purposeless lives. Some people alwavs see 
the funny side of everything; others look 
seriously at the happenings of the day. As 
some writer gays, a “mejum” is the best; 
and is it not so?—[Aunt Mollie. 





A Criticism—The Primary Teacher was 
the best story yet, until it came to the last 
two chapters. What did others think of 
Miss Alice being able to “live without the 
Prince but could not die without him?” In 
real life, when one comes to that hour, they 
want the Divine One. It was too bad. Why 
not a patient, faithful face left at the 
schoolhouse window? Mr Will Templer, 
please write a story for the homely girls 
and ordinary men. I am not going to read 
any more stories with a pretty face in them, 
Will spend my time with Ruskin, Mary Wil- 
kins, Kipling and others that do not leave 
unhappy and jealous thoughts.—[Auntie. 





Like Children—Indeed, Eda, the salad 
and ice cream may play but a small part in 
the spirit’s unrest, but play a large- part 
in irritableness and a thankless heart. How 
much better for such to put in the hours 
of beauty sleep and awake with a calm and 
thankful heart, ready for. the day’s duties, 
pleasurés and trials. Eda, you. overlooked 
the whist playing. I read an article lately 
stating that no wonder people went in- 
sane over whist’ playing, and that two la- 
dies almost came to blows over it. What 
kind .of..amusement is it when people get 
mad like children, and are. so infatuated 
that aN things that stand in the way are 
irritants!—[E. B. 





Pleasure Jaunt—Oom Paul’s Niece, how 
can you think the Table dull? It seems to 
me very interesting, but everyone to their 
taste. Vermont Greenhorn, your sentiments 
regarding pride are very commendable; but 
the word pride is often used when, in re- 
ality, dignity or self-respect is meant. I 
think this was true in Fac Simile’s writing 
of Jan 20 issue. It is indeed an “evil day’’ 
when I am obliged to drive to our nearest 
market place, 10 miles distant; but. when 
Silas Q. Croker speaks of a visit to the city. 
I think he means an occasional pleasure 
jaunt,- not a weekly business trip, and that 
is altogether a different thing. My husband 
and myself usually take one week’s out- 
ing each fall and enjoy it very much after 
a season of hard labor. Last fall we were 
aceompanied by friends and had a very 
pleasant trip.—{A Subscriber. 


No Sarcasm—Silas Q. Croker, I still 
affirm. that; if we live well to-day, “we shall 
be prepared for to-morrow. There are too 
many people in the world who are always 
planning to do great things to-morrow, in- 
stead of performing to-day’s tasks in a 
proper manner. This life is not long enough 
for them to ever catch up with the to-days 
which they have allowed to slip from their 
grasp; and when the fabric of their life is 
unrolled, it will present a broken and tan- 
gled weaving. We are sure of no time but 
the present. Really! I see nothing strange 
in Fac Simile’s talk in the Dec 23d issue. 
Charity is love. How many farmers are 
there who possess any great amount of af- 
fection for the dumb beasts over whom they 
hold dominion, only as far in as it affects 
their pockets? How quickly any intelli- 
gent animal will distinguish between a 
kind, affectionate master or a careless, bru- 
tal one? Sometimes a vicious or refractory 
animal requires chastisement, but in many 
cases it is the two-legged brute to whom 
the chastisement ought to’ be administered. 
One can exercise charity even in doing 
“chores.” 





Fac Simile, I see that some one 
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else besides myself was unfavorably im- 
pressed with Silas Q. Croker’s expressions 
regarding dress; yet I do not think “‘a 
dandy” applicable to him, as such a person- 
age is usually rather shallow, and I have 
received the impression that he possesses 
much sound, common sense; but self-suf- 
ficiency plays too large a part in his 
thoughts and acts. Clothes by no means 
make the person, for there are many peo- 
ple possessed of beautiful spirits and grand 
intellects who give but little thought to 
dress. “Often in a wooden house, a golden 
room we find.”’ I do not depreciate neat and 
becoming apparel, but in the present day 
and age we are too apt to bow down to the 
god of dress. I am sure, if we are sensible 
Tablers, that we will neither hurl sarcasm 
nor think others are doing so; for “ex- 
change of opinion” is what makes the Ta- 
ble both spicy and attractive and awakens 
new thoughts and ideas.—{A Subscriber. 





With Culture—Cecil J. Gardner has 
given us something good on style, but style 
doesn’t amount to much unless there is 
something to back it up. Unless one has 
culture and good character, stylish clothing 
makes one but a “whited sépuilcher,”’ and 
good books are one of the greatest factors 
in acquiring both. I, too, have noticed the 
great lack of reading among the people on 
the farm that’ Nothing to Say spoke of, 
and many of the young people who could 
have the best of all the good books if 
they wished care nothing at all for read- 
ing. I would rather have one good book 
than fifty friends who do not read, and one 
evening with a friend who loves good 
reading. is better than a week of picnics. 
However, one might almost as well read 
nothing at all as to read the _ shallow, 
trashy stuff that finds its way into almost 
every home. It is true that some of the 
stories are fascinating and a few contain 
some good, but they destroy the taste for 
really good reading and have a downward 
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¢¢ LJONESTY is the best: 
policy.” Nobody 
contradicts it. 

Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Which does 
he get? Which do you get? 

Macbeth’'s “‘ pearl top*’ and ‘* pearl 
glass’* are tough against heat; not 
one in a hundred breaks in use. The 
glass is clear as well as tough. They 
are accurate, uniform... 

Be willing to pay more for chimneys 
that last till they rot, unless some acci- 


dent happens to them. 


Our Index” describes afZ lamps and their 
ae Mg gy — > c ee order 
the right size an ape or . 
We mail it FREE to any one who Scieas fer. sed 


Address Macsern, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


We Defy the World 
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a refunded if not 
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We} =... trust or co 
You pay but one small profit—and our enormous cash 

sales enable us to oe the best value over offered lian 
trated Catal CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
162 W. Van Buren 8St., B-42, Chicago, [lis 








A SORRY SIGHT 


It is, to see a stromg man shaken like a 
reed by a paroxysm of coughing, which 
leaves him ping for breath. People 
have for with bronchial affections 
pa ears, with obstinate, stubborn cough 
growing weakness. They have tried 
doctors and medi- 
cines in vain. At 
last they have been 
induced to try Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery, with 
the general result 
experienced by all 
who put this wonder- 
ful medicine to the 
test—help at once, 
and a speedy cure. 
For coughs, bron- 
chial affections, weak 
lungs, spitting of 
, and other 
diseases of the or- 
s of iration, 
fGolden 4 Medical 
Discovery” is prac- 
tically a specific, It 
jae helps; it al- 
most always cures. 
@I had been troubled 
with bronchitis and 


catarrh of the head for 
eight years; had severe 


cough, and at times great 
ity in breathing,” 


— Hi W. Howerton, 
B 





“A portion 
of the time my appetite 
was poor and part of the 
penne A was —_ to do 
anything. been 
wast Seen asco Ee 


treated by our 
several years put with little bene 4 6 i had 1 been 


readi about hg medicine for a long time 
adn’t much faith in it. Last spring con- 
, and before I had taken 
"of Dr. —_ = en 
overy began to mend. con- 

it until I had taken several 
bottles. Took Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets also. 
Now I feel like a new man, and can do as hard 
@ day's work as any one.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Medical Adviser is sent free 
on receipt of stamps to pay expense of 
ne only. Send 21 one-cent stamps 


hodite tbs ma tS 4 stamps for cloth 
? Pierce, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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52 Lafayette Ptace, New York.. 
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instead of an upward tendency. Let us 
read more and better books, and if our 
schooling is limited, pay good attention 
to grammar with the rest—and good read- 
ing will help that, too—then with style and 
good taste as to clothing, etc, we shall equal 
the best and be far happier and more 
contented.—-[Wyopa. 





Dancing—Wife and I never dance, but 


not long ago’ we went to a public dance. 
We were wall flowers, of course. I went 
to see while my wife went to visit. Among 
the dancers was a young lady who thinks 
herself above the “common codfish aristo- 
cracy,” but if I am any judge, she was 
mingling and dancing with some that “the 
common cod” would blush to be seen with 
eutside of the dance. Right there is the 
evil in dancing. If we could just dance at 
home, or in our friends’ homes, the harm 
in or caused from dancing would be small. 
But we can’t. Ere long we must dance 
where the best music and the largest crowd 
is, and the first thing we know, where 
are we at?—[Silas Q. Croker. 





Smiling—At last we have it. A wife 
can do more good, smiling on a tired hus- 
band and giving him encouraging words, 
than she can doing outdoor work. Tablers, 
that is true, every word of it. I know be- 
cause I have been there.—[Silas Q. Croker. 


Carnally Minded—I cannot agree with 
CecilJ. Gardner of the Young Folks’ Table. 
He might just as well have added, we 
must look right or die in the attempt. Pros- 
Pective sickness and personal discaqmfort 
are nothing compared with the terror of 
being out-of-date or comfortably dressed. 
These up-to-date fellows with stand-up col- 
lars three inches high and as stiff as a 
board remind me of the old-time punish- 
ment of putting their head in_ stocks, 
neither being comfortable, the latter a dis- 
grace, the former fashionable. Let us all 
use common sense and wear neat, plain, be- 
coming clothes allowing freedom of motion 
and development. Do you know, Friend 
Gardner, that we are not to be carnally 
minded? Think what an example our 
Savior left us. Read the sermon on the 
mvunt, also St Luke 16:15 and Philippians 
2:3. These Bible verses may possibly also 
take away some of the vanity of Silas Q. 
Croker as well as—[Country Jake. 





To-day—Eda, please let me add these few 
lines to your article of Feb 17 issue: 

I'll not hear your gentle words of praise, 
Sending cheering music sweet and low, 
When death’s shadows silently steal o’er me 
And I am laid beneath the snow. 

If you have sympathy to give me, 
Its sweetness let me know to-day; 
Place it not upon my coffin, * 
When my soul has passed away. 
[Vermont Greenhorn. 





Temperance Circle—I can more than 
agree with the recent views on home- 
made beer, etc. This great evil of intem- 
perance is growing every day and the train 
of dire results which follow in its wake 
are overwhelming in their immensity. It 
fs the greatest evil abroad in our land to- 
day and many there are who sit idle with 
folded hands and look upon all temperance 
organizations as bands of “cranks, disap- 
pointed office seekers, or women in search 
of notoriety.” Iam a member of WC TU 
and think it would be quite right and 
proper to have a temperance letter circle. 
More yet, I should be pleased to hear from 
you privately, Miss Temperance. Call on or 
address—[Box 4, Guss, Iowa. 





A Few Left—Thank you, Mrs Richards, 
for your kind interest. Mr Toots and I are 
so busy tending our babies that I have lit- 
tle time for writing. I want to emphasize 
your advice to young housekeepers. Last 
winter when someone mentioned that she 
left her bed-making until afternoon, how 
quickly someone said, ‘““‘There can be no 
excuse for that.’ I say she didn’t need any 
excuse. I prefer to make mine in the morn- 
ing when I can get to it, but I don’t con- 
sider it a matter for apology if I get them 
neatly made any time before bedtime. Si- 
las Croker, I think you have the right idea 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 
druggists refund the money if it fails to cure 


* E.W.Grove’ssignatureis on each box.25c.-[Adv 


of farming, and yet how often we hear the 
remark, “What is he doing on a farm with 
his ability,” of someone who makes a rank 
failure of it. Yankee Dutchman, you have 
no right to make such sweeping statements. 
You are not the only person who hates a 
cheat or a swindle. There are still a few 
honorable people left to deplore the trend 
toward greed and luxury. Do you attend 
all the caucuses and use all the power you 
have to see that the elections are honest?— 
[Susan Nipper. 


“Where She Leads’—Eda, are you not 
placing a premium on wrong-doing when 
you suggest that the sisters wear birds on 
their hats just so long as the men and 
boys kill them for sport’s sake? And when 
the fair sex have become so heartless as to 
wear lifeless songsters on their headdress, 
what can one expect of the sterner sex? 
‘“‘Where she leads, I will follow.’’—[Gytia. 








Spare the Woodland!—Let not blinding 


greed or pressing need, ignorance or 
thoughtlessness, prompt us to sacrifice the 
little forest land we possess. Let us cherish 
it for posterity’s sake as well as our own. 
Yiewed from an economic, an ethical or an 
aesthetic standpoint, the answer is the 
same: Total demolition of our forests is 
sacrilege. An alarming increase of destruc- 
tive storms is one effect of such wanton 
demolition; picturesque hills washed bare 
and plowed with gulliés,.is another. Ethi- 
cally, what is the result? ‘“‘God’s first tem- 
ples” desecrated and leveled to the ground, 
their soothing and inspiring influence gone, 
feathered songsters driven away, commu- 
nion with nature in her native simplicity 
destroyed. Aesthetically, is there a better 
teacher of the beautiful than an undese- 
erated forest? Oh, that each owner of 
woodland were keenly alive to the duty of 
preserving the same! How soothing the 
calm, how sweet the melodies, how tinspir- 
ing the whole.—[Florence A. Baughman 
Shank. 





Asked and Answered—To make braided 
rugs out of woolen carpet rags is what Mrs 
I. S. would like to know how to do. And 
directions for a child’s knitted cap are 
wanted by another reader. 





Part Entirely?—A Mormon Bachelor, we 


would like very much your description of 
the Mormon temple, also the large taber- 
nacle. I think it would be very interest- 
ing. What do the Tablers think of a mar- 
ried couple that cannot get along happily 
together? Must they go on to the end of 
their days in misery? or would it be better 
to part entirely? I have seen a good many 
whom it seemed would be far better off 
apart, but there are the marriage vows to 
consider.—[The Barber’s Wife. 





My Cozy Corner—It is only a cushioned 
window seat with a plenty of pillows and 
a comfortable foot rest. In it I travel to 
the remotest parts of the earth and make 
the acquaintance of the strangest of peo- 
ples. I take flights to “our new posses- 
sions” and take note of the characteristics 
of the natives. I visit the busy harvest 
fields near Bethlehem, and look upon Ruth, 
the beautiful Moabitess gleaning and gath- 
ering after the reapers, whom Boaz com- 
manded to “let her glean even among the 
sheaves, and reproach her not: and let fall 
also some of the handfuls on purpose for 
her.”” Here I receive those friends of whom 
Petrarch says: “Their society is extremely 
agreeable to me: they are of all ages and 
of every country.” I admit them to my 
company, and dismiss them from it, when- 
ever I please. They are never troublesome, 
but immediately answer every question I 
ask them. Some relate to me the events of 
past ages, while others reveal to me the 
secrets of nature. Some teach me how to 
live, and others “how to die.” Here I 
watch with interest the putting forth of 
each new leaf on the ivy that runs, not 
through the lace curtain, and the spreading 
out of the thread-like roots of my aquatic 
bulbs whose fragrance fills the room. I 
look with wonder at the frost tracings on 
the panes, at the snow nestling in the folds 
of the evergreens, or swept by the wind into 
grotesque forms. I find pléasure in the ac- 
tivitfes of the sparrows, who keep house 
under the eaves; in the congregating of 
multitudes of crows on the flats when the 
day is warm and. bright, and the return 
in the evening of their foraging parties to 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


the grove near by; and the soft notes and 
brisk pounding of the wood pecker. I fol- 
low the sun on his lengthening journey, 
whose concentrated power kills certain dis- 
eases, and may in the near future move 
our engines, heat our houses, and cook our 
food. I draw nearer to catch the warmth 
of his last slanting beams and to see the 
roseate flush in his wake. Here in my cozy 
corner I am learning to see these things, 
to love them and am never lonely.—[Evan- 
geline. 





She: A married couple should pull to- 
gether like a team of horses. 

He: Yes, and they probably would if, like 
a team of horses, they had but one tongue 


between them. 
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Mrs. J. £. Jewett. 
Mrs. J. E. Jewett, of Metuchen, 


N. J., suffered for tiearly half a 
century from rheumatism, and the 
manner in which she was cured is 
best told in her own words. She 
says : 


‘* The pain was all in my knee joints 
and was at times almost unbearable. I 
was unable to go out of doors and could 
only hobble about the house with a cane. 

“TI finally bought some of Dr. Wil- 
liams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, and 
before I had used the first box I noticed 
an improvement. After I had taken 
two boxes I could walk without a cane, 
and went out of doors freely. Well, I 
continued using the pills and by the time 
I had taken thirty-six boxes I was en- 
tively well, and suffered no pain at all. 

(Signed) Mrs. J. E. JEwErtr.”’ 
From the Inquirer, Metuchen, N. J. 


At druggists or direct from 
Dr. Williams Medicine Co,, Schenectady, N. ¥ 
‘ 50 cents per box, 6 boxes $2.50. 
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Mr. Myrick is probably the ED) 
most heavily insured agriculturist in the world. -In a recent interview : 
he tells how much insurance he carries, and why, and points out les- EZ 
sons from his own experience that others may well profit by. 
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x EVERY One of the modern ideas of doing this is to combine savings, invest- iD) 
ment, protection to one’s credit and business, annuities and life in- We 
ONE surance. Many thousands of farmers, rural residents and villagers, both -~ qimcoy 
; WHO men and women, as well as those in other vocations, have adopted this Wes 
‘ ; practice. A conspicuous instance is afforded by Mr. Herbert Myrick, YA 
% WOULD president of the Orange Judd Company and editor of its periodicals— ES 
* American Agriculturist of New York, Orange J ada Farmer of AZ 
PROVIDE Chicago, and The New England Homestead of Springfield, Mass. His eZ 

; - work is known to millions of farmers, but they do not know that he at- WH 
% FOR %& tributes his success partly to insurance. Ss 
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New York City, and on its back write: 


adding your full name, postoffice and state. 


to alt who would get on in the worl 





Address a postal card to The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 

“Send Myrick interyiew, etc., to,” 
t } In return you will receive, free 
of cost, printed matter of yo J interest and of much practical value 
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Good Family Games. 





LIZZIE A. YOUNG. 
Games for young people in which older 
ones can. join, or mother can take part, 


though her hands are otherwise employed, 
are often pleasant. One of these is “‘famil- 
iar towns or cities.”” The leader names the 
town in which he lives, each in turn nam- 
ing one which begins with the last letter 
of the preceding one. As no name can 
be mentioned a second time during the 
game and no one can know what the one 
before him is going to’say, it becomes quite 
interesting as it goes on. Sometimes the 
names must all be in one-state, or perhaps 
in the United States. At another time any 
geographical name of country, city or state 
may be taken. This game helps pupils 
very much in fixing the locality of towns 
and in spelling quickly. A few names 
from a game played one stormy evening 
will illustrate. It began at Tilton, the 
next said. Northfield, followed by Dover, 
Raymond,. Durham, Meredith, Hanover, 
Rye, etc. The game stops when one fails 
to think of a name. 

When tired of this, try ‘What is my 
thought like?” A thinks-cf something and 
says “What is my thought like?” B names 
some object, and on being told the thought 
must tell how the two resemble each other. 
B then has a thought and C tells what it 
is like. Amusing and witty’ comparisons 
are often given. For instance, one thought 
of a lamp. A lady had said the thought 
was like her little daughter, When asked 
why the child was like a lamp she said be- 
cause she was the light of her home. A 
young man was said to he like a smoked 
herring because neither could swim. 

When this is exhausted the ‘minister’s 
eat” will revive the drooping spirits. Hach 
in turn gives an adjective describing, the 
cat, beginning with A, then with B, and so 
on through the alphabet. The minister’s cat 
is amiable, awful, agreeable, antic, beau- 
tiful, bald, crimson, cheery, dutiful, ear- 
nest, foolish, grave, hilarious, and so on. 
There is lots of fun in this game as the 
adjectives grow scarce, 


One ‘says, “I see’ something in the 
room which begins with C.” The oth- 
érs guess “clock, chair, cushion.” 
es “Calendar?” “Yes.”’ The one 





guesses right proposes the next ini- 
tial. It must be in sight, but may be small 
or not easily noticed. Quite a party one 
evening guessed for a long time on some- 
thing which began with §S to find that they 
had been searching for a shadow. 
Consequences is another amusing game. 
The leader goes around the room telling 
each the name of something which he will 


who 


give. Another tells each one what to do 
with it. A third follows, telling what will 
happen. They must be either whispered or 


written on slips of paper. When the three 
have been around, each in turn must tell 
the gift, what he was to do with it and the 


consequence. The combinations’ are often 
very laughable. 
A 
Sweetbreads. 
MARY F. SNIDER, 


There are two kinds of sweetbreads. One 
is found in the throat of the calf and when 
fresh is plump and white; it is called the 
throat sweetbread. The other is found near 
the heart, and is more delicate. Both are 
very nice, however. Lamb’s sweetbreads 
may be used instead of the calf’s, but are 
never as good. In whatever way sweet- 
breads are to be cooked, they must first 
be soaked in warm water and then be 
plunged in boiling water for a few minutes 
to blanch and harden them. One-half their 
delicacy is lost when this preparatory treat- 
ment is omitted. 

Broiled Sweetbreads: Prepare as directed 
above, then boil them 10 minutes; wipe dry 
and place in a wire broiler over hot coals. 
Turn frequently, basting with butter; when 
done, sprinkle with salt, spread with soft 
butter, and serve hot. A few drops of 
lemon juice may be squeezed over if de- 
sired. 

Browned Sweetbreads: Put 1 tablespoon 
flour and 1 tablespoon butter in a sauce- 
pan with a little finely minced onion. Let it 
brown, then add 1 teacup water and a little 
salt. Mix in a beaten egg. Prepare the 
sweetbreads by blanching them, and place 
in a baking dish; pour the mixture over 
them, and bake in a hot oven for half an 
hour. 

Fried Sweetbreads: Blanch the sweet- 
breads, season to taste, roll them in beaten 
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Gardening for Profit. .2mEPEdernracon., Zhe 


standard w on market an 
family gardening. The successful ex rience Sf the 
author for more than thirty years, and his willingness to 
tell, as he does in this work, the secret of his suecess for 
the benefit of others, enables him to give most valuable 
information. The book is profusely illustrated. ber | 
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12mo. 
By PeteR HENDERSON. A 
Gardening for Pleasure. guide to the amateur in 
the fruit, vegetable and flower garden, with full deserip- 
tions for the greenhouse, conservatory and window 
garden. It meets the wants of all classes in country, 
iene rainer than forthe slat products Winely Hine 
an for the sale roduc in us- 
trated. Cloth, 12mo. initia satel 1150 


By PETER HENDERSON. A 
Practical Floriculture. — to the Suctesattl prop- 
agation and cultivation of florigts’ plants. The work is 
not for florists and gardeners only, but the amateur’s 
wants are constantly kept in mind. It also comprises a 
very complete treatise on the cultivation of flowers un- 
der glass, or in the open air, suited to those who grow 
flowers for pleasure as well as those who make them a 
matter of trade. Beautifully illustrated. New and en- 
larged edition. Oloth, 12mo. 1.50 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 

ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl., New York. 








egg, then in cracker crumbs, and fry in 
hot butter. They are also very nice rolled 
in cornmeal before frying. 

Sweetbreads are also very nice served on 
a bed of mashed turnips or mashed pota- 
toes. Served in this way they may be either 
fried or stewed, and liberally dressed with 
melted butter. 

eR ees 

Matilda Highbones: Look heah, Mose, 
jus’ becase yo’ is a junk dealer, yo’ needn't 
brung me home any ob dose secon’-han’ 
co’sets. I couldn't get dat pa’r ’round my. 
wais’ anyway. 

Mose: Well, den, ’Tilda, you jus’ put dem 
‘round yo’ ankles an’ keep yo’self frum in-< 
terferin’. 





“Witness,” said the lawyer, “you speak 
of Mr —— being welt off; is he worth 
$5000?’ 

“No, sah.” 

“Two thousand?” 

“No, sah, he ain’t worf 25 cents.” 

“Then how.is he well off?” . 

“Get a wife who is a petberwomen, sah, 
and s’ports de hull fam’ly. sah.” 











ADVERTISEMENTS 


HALLOGK’S SUCCESS cice WEEDER cuitivator. 


The Best Cultivator in the World—so declared by Farmers who have tested it. Read what a few of them say: 




























YounestTown, O., May 31, 1899. NEWCASTLE, PA. 
Please accept thanks for your kindness, You appear t» be the most liberal I have been going to write you for some time in regard ‘to the 
manufacturers we have ever dealt with. We wish to say that this is the third weeder. I have had splendid results -with-it this year. Now I will 
ear we have used your weeder and we are very much pleased with it. We used tell you how I used it and what the results were. 






toe. 4+ tatoes, cabbage, tomatoes, etc., with wonderful results. 
, hada good two-horse cultivator at the time we bought your “Success” First | used iton my wheat in the spring. I could scarcely see 
wouter, “aa we state truthfully that we have not used the cultivator since, any wheat at all, it was so winter-killed. My hired man wanted to 
plow up the ground and sow oats. He said there would not be five 


as-one small horse and ey weeder will do more and better work than two 
teams and cultivators. The teams, of course, can be used for other work, which ushels of wheat on the three acres, and I thought so myself, but I 


imeans a big saving. Yours truly, J. E. GRAY & SON. said, “ We will sow timothy and clover on it,” and so we did, and 
ay * then put the weeder onit, and we put some. stones on the weeder 80 
We have received thou as to make it stir up the ground good. Well, I had 25 bushels of wheat 
























sands just like these. anda splendid catch of grass. : si sia 

heets of them. Then I put it on my oats. _BeforeI did so my man said to me, e won't 
waits See she a f noes OF oats this year,” and Iabout agreed with him. The field looked as yellow 
Can you afford to farm] 4; gold. We had it exceedingly dry here last spring, but I said to the man, “You 






u this hitch the coum into the weeder and go over — oats ground.” He said “O, nol 
this year without that will tear all the oats out.” Isaid, “You go ahead, and doas I say,” and so 
wonderful Cultivator? We Re did. ve. 1, I never saw oats come on like they ae, I nae, in four acres and I 

? arvested 182 ushels, ou can count on a weeder trade from s section 
do not quite give away next year. x . Yours, J. R. WRIGHT. 


the first one in a place, 
but do make a big reduction for introduction, because a big trade always follows. 


D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, Box 804, York, Pa. 
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Buys this Steel Beam 
Cuitivator, plain, with 5) 
tor. Our Wolverine} Calumet Cheek Row shovels. Spreads to33 in. 
Cultivator is the mostiQorn Planter. It never 
expensive made, yet our] misses; drops in hills and drills. $8 920 
prices the lowest be+ We challenge the world with 
cause material was bought this planter—most perfect one BAL tB! FARING. 
before the sdvance.|made. Will ship jion trial in oe All Stee: 
Don’t pay two prices,) com competition with all others. for steel lever harrow;|or without center disc. Discs 
but send for our catalogue.| Don’t buy a back number. We]cuts 10 ft; 60 teeth, 2sec-]16 and 20 in. 8 sizes. Ourim- 
material i wesbought A Riding Oultiva- _ ‘05 styles of Planters andjtions;also 3 & 4 sections] proved 12-16 dise, with 2, 
fore the advance, tor for $17.50. Drills for field and garden. at 34 retail prices. 3 or 4h. evener, $18.26. 
our FREE 352 page Spring Catalogue. Tools of all kinds. An 8 ft. Wind Mill, $20.55 
SEND FO 1\ in, pipe, 10c. per ft. 50ft, Hay Carrier outfit comoue, $9.90. Carrier only, $8.20. 
Slings, Forks and everything in hay topl outfits. 75 styles double and single Harness, Fly Nets and everything 
in the harness line. BARB WIRE, 4e. MARVIN SMITH CO., 55-57-59 N. Jefferson St. , W.12 , Chicago, Ill. 
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Price per square of 10x10 feet S ' 715 
or 100 square feet.. a 

No other tool than a “hatchet or hammer 
is required to lay this roofing. We furnish 
with each order sufficient paint to cover, and 
nails to lay it, without additional charge. 

Write for our free catalogue No. 
of general merchandise bought by us at 
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It is no longer necessary to offer 
arguments in favor of 


Low-Wheeied, 
Wide-Tire, 

Short-Turning, 
Broad-Platform 44 
Wagons, , 


Every farmer 
knows he 
ought to have 
one; itis only 
a question of 
‘“‘where can I 
buy a good one 
with ¢ © least 
meer. 

The Farmer's 
Handy Wagon 
Co., of Sagi- 
naw, Michigan, were the 
first to build such a wagon, 
and the only ones who give 
the farmer a choice be- 


’ wagon 


They sell Le spow steel x3°'$ 20.00 


The wagon wit. a fe’ J platform shown in 





with Smalley or Battle Creek 
Wood Saws. More money can be 
made with our sawing outfits than 


with ent other implement you can 
buy. F PEED DRAG SAWS—S SIZES. 


siren = or cut off, 10sizes; also Bolt- 


€or, Picket Mills.. Every machine 
d under a positive guarantee to do 
sold wn work. Also full line of Pow- 


ers for o Porsting. Catalog showing 
our Smaile ey line Scengeete mailed free 
if vos —_ _ pap 
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Bolen aos Manitewor, * Wis. 
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ove 
pan with 
all the Trucks 
they used in 
the Cuban 
war. They 
build more 
Farm Trucks 
than all other 
builders com- 
bined. 


They au su 
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tween steel and wood wheels. : this picture is the. one. recommended. b the 4 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Farms, and is the only truck ever adopted by the os. NEW YORK, NY CHICAGO; ILL 


Government, The platform is easily removed and stakes ogy om on bolsters, then it is ready 7 


an ordinary wagon box, The wheels turn under the loa 
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